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It is obvious of any book, that no translation of it, how- 
ever excellent, can possibly accord with all the various 
opinions which different men will form on passages that 
admit of any doubt. Where the ambiguity is considerable, 
We may expect to have the old adage verified, Quot homines 
tot sententie. If the translation be made, not by an indivi- 
dual, but by a collective body of learned men, it is probable 
that different solutions of as aes would be proposed by 
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different persons; and it may reasonably be expected, that 
the result will generally be the most correct of the opinions 
offered. Yet as such a literary association would not be 
likely to record all these discussions, any learned man re- 
vising the translation, at a subsequent period, might start 
anew one of those solutions, which the translators had 
examined and rejected ; and he might believe, that his expo- 
sition of the passage had only not been adopted because it 
was undiscovered. He would know nothing of the arguments 
which had led the original translators to reject his version; 
and with the natural fondness of an inventor for his own dis- 
covery, he would be likely to attach much more importance 
to his supposed improvement, than impartial readers would 
feel inclined to ascribe to it, even if they were persuaded of 
its correctness. It is well known, that the method here 
alluded to, was that adopted in forming our translation of the 
Scriptures; and very few of the alterations subsequently 
recommended, have, on examination, been sanctioned with 
that general approbation, which those who proposed them 
anticipated. Isaac Walton has preserved an anecdote of 
Dr. Kilbie, one of king James’s translators, which may afford 


a useful hint to any self-complacent correctors of our-autho- 
rized version. 


“ The doctor was to ride a journey into Derbyshire, and took 
Mr. Sanderson to bear him company; and they resting on a Sun- 
day with the doctor’s friend, and going together to that parish 
church where they then were, found the young preacher to have 
no more discretion, than to waste a great part of the hour allotted 
for his sermon in exceptions against the late translation of several 
words, (not expecting such a hearer as Dr. Kilbie,) and shewed 
three reasons why a particular word should have been otherwise 
translated. When evening prayer was ended, the preacher was 
invited to the doctor’s friend’s house, where after some other con- 
ference the doctor told him, he might have preached more useful 
doctrine, and not have filled his auditor’s ears with needless ¢ 
tions against the late Translation ; and for that word for which 
offered to that poor congregation three reasons why it ought to have 
been translated as he said, he and others had considered all of them, 


and found thirteen more considerable reasons why it was tra 
as now printed !”” 


The account which Selden (whose fondness for Hebrew 
learning was likely to lead to his being well acquainted with 
the translators) gives of the process employed, in forming out 
authorized translation, is in conformity with the spirit of this 
anecdote. ) ) : 
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“ The translators in King James's time took an excellent way. 
That part of the Bible was given to him who was most excellent in 
such a tongue, (as the Apocrypha to Andrew Downs,) and then 
they met together, and one read the translation, the rest holding in 
their hands some Bible, either of the learned tongues, or French, 
Spanish, Italian, &c.; if they found any fault they spoke ; if not, he 
realon. ‘There is no book so translated as the Bible for the pur- 
o. If I translate a French beok into English, I turn it into 

glish phrase, vot into French English. Ji fait froid. I say "ts 
cold, not it makes cold; but the Bible is rather translated into 
English words than into English phrase. The Hebraisms are kept, 
and the phrase of that language is kept *.”” 


This last assertion must, of course, be received with some 
latitude. It is, however, certainly true in the main; and 
every scholar knows, that the English language has adopted 
many Hebraisms, in consequence of the popularity of the 
style of the English Bible. Selden’s opinion of the result of 
that process which he has described, ought to have very 
great weight; because he is well known to have been a man 
who entertained no prejudices in favour of the Church of 
England ; and who, in forming his opinions, placed very little 
reliance on the judgment of others. 


“ The English translation of the Bible’? (says this independent 
man, and profound Hebraist) “ is the best translation in the world, 
and renders’ the sense of the original the best; taking in for the 
English translation, the Bishops’ Bible as well as King James's t.”” 


If any real improvements have since been suggested, they 
have been corrections of trivial oversights, or criticisms 
founded on nice distinctions, such as our more intimate 
acquaintance with Greek, or a more extensive search into 
those eastern languages which are akin to the Hebrew, have 
enabled us to make. To the greatest number of proposed 
corrections we might, however, fairly apply the remark which 
Coverdale made, in the dedication of his Bible to Henry 
VIII.; that ‘‘ if we were not deceaved by men’s traditions, 
we should find no more diversitie between these terms than 
between fourpence and a groat,” 

But sifted, and examined, and occasionally distorted, as 
every portion of Scripture, and almost every text has been by 
the eminent scholars whom Europe, and particularly the Pro- 
testant part of it, has produced since the Reformation; all - 
the changes which learned men, whether possessed of sound 








* Seldeu’s Table Talk. Bible. 11. Il. 
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sense and a correct judgment, or under the guidance of that 
capricious fancy (which sometimes accompanies extensive 
erudition) have hitherto suggested, are mere trifles, when 
compared with the radical retorm which Mr. Bellamy would 
introduce. 
For instance, in Gen. vi. 14. we read, in our translation, 
‘* Rooms shalt thou make in the ark, and shalt pitch it within 
and without with pitch.” Mr. Bellamy renders the samme 
words, *“* Rooms thou shalt make in the ark: for thou shalt 
expiate in it, even a house, also with an outer room for 
atonement.” The assertion that such alterations as this are 
necessary, strikes at the root of all faith in the Scriptures, 
If the Bible, which we daily read, and from which the people 
are taught, did really contain such monstrous misrepresenta- 
tions of the divine original, as this emendation supposes ; of 
what doctrine, or even of what fact could we be sure, that it 
was actually to be found in the word of God? We should, 
indeed, resemble the poor Samaritans, to whom our Lord 
said, ‘* Ye worship ye know not what.” The large class of 
saypitaa. who know nothing of the learned languages, might 
e expected to throw up their Bibles in despair; as utterly 
unable to guess, what portion might safely be considered as 
declaratory of the will of their Creator, and what should be 
thrown aside asirrelevant and mischievous imposture. Even 
learned men, (with more diffidence than Mr. Bellamy,) if 
they allowed themselves to be convinced by him, that some 
of the ablest and most indefatigable scholars the world has 
ever produced, had been so egregiously mistaken, would be 
compelled to grope their way with doubt and fear, where all 
the ordinary rules of interpretation had led to such unex- 
ampled deviations from the real meaning of the original. 
et, injurious as it would be to every person's confidence 
in the Scriptures, even to feel a doubt whether Mr. Bellamy’s 
translation might not be the correct one, we were in no haste 
to undertake the criticism of his labours. In the case of @ 
political tract, aiming directly at the destruction of our con- 
stitution, or of any work of a decidedly demoralizing nature, 
if it is probable, from the absurdity or repulsive heaviness of 
the composition, that it will die a natural death after a very 
limited circulation, we hold it bad policy to advertize these 
dregs of the press by our criticisms; unless when the notice 
of them serves to nnmask some writer of note with his party, 
whose folly or perverseness might otherwise have remained 
unknown, from the unwillingness of even his friends to take 
the trouble of being his readers*. We neither mean to say, 
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nor to insinuate, that Mr. Bellamy belongs either to the class 
of political anarchists, or to the school of loose novelists and 
sensual poets. What we have said is merely in illustration 
of that general line of policy, which, on the first sight of Mr. 
Bellamy’s translation of Genesis, we intended to pursue. It | 
was impossible to overlook the mischiefcf having the grounds 

of religious faith, in ordinary persons, totally unseitled ; 

but the wretched taste and clumsy style of Mr. Bellamy’s new 

text; the egotism, aukwardness, and inextricable confusion 

of his numerous and prolix notes, seemed unlikely to seduce 

any readers. ‘The palpable absurdity of supposing, that all 

the learned men of the present day, and of some centuries 

past, had been so enormously mistaken, and on such impor- 

iant points, till Mr. Bellamy arose, and was able to set right 

évery error, (without apparently feeling the least doubt of 
his own correctness,) appeared too gross for any ignorance to 

swallow ; at least in that class who can afford to pay 8/. for a 

Bible. We farther reflected, that no prejudices were likely 

to soften, or disguise the plain state of the case; because we 

could not see, that any party or sect of Christians would gain 

strength by Mr. Bellamy’s perversion of the original. If it 
was unlikely, that persons who could not consult the originals 

should be seduced, or imposed upon; it was evident that a 

very slight inspection would satisfy the real Hebrew scholar, 

of Mr. Bellamy’s utter incompetency to his task. These 
various considerations certainly did lead us to expect that 
the new translation would be flung aside, as soon as it had 
been looked into; that the subscribers would generally with- 
draw their names ; and that the work would be dropped, with-’ 
out any necessity for our making public a dispute, which 
brings into question the foundations on which all religious 
enquiries, and all Christian faith have for so many centuries 
been built. 

The world has, however, proved more gullible than we 
expected. The appearance of Sir J. Bland Burges’ Reasons; 
the change (which we shall again take occasion to advert to) 
in an illustrious subscriber's number of copies; and the ac- 
counts which we have heard of the favourable reception of 
the new translation, by a few well-meaning individuals, have 
convinced us, that Mr. Whittaker, and our brethren of the 
Quarterly Review, judged properly in stepping forward so 
soon, to expose the emptiness of Mr. Bellamy’s pretensions. 
As we still, however, cannot conceive that any Hebrew 
scholars are likely to be misled by Mr. Bellamy, we shall 
confine our criticisms, principally, to such questions as may 
be brought within the comprehension of ordinary readers ; 
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only adding a few specimens of such gress errors, as may 
enable those Hebrew scholars, who_have not seen his trans- 
lation, to form some conception of his absurdity and igno- 
rance. 

There are in the Bible, as in every other ancient book that 
we ever heard of, passages which do not accord with the re- 
fined notions of modern delicacy. ‘There are other passages, 
which state such facts as we should not have expected; or 
such modes of proceeding, in God's dealings with mankind, 
as we need not be much surprized to find that we cannot com- 
ste ay it we reflect upon the vast interval, between our 
imited capacities and the councils of infinite wisdom. That 
we should as yet see but darkly as through a glass, (to use 
the apostle’s expression) certainly ought net to excite any 
great astonishment. All such passages are, however, to 
some men stumbling blocks of offence; and Mr. BeHamy 
finds an unusual number of such texts. His principal object 
in undertaking a new translation was, as he tells us, to remove 
these stumbling blocks. A laudable object, certainly ; but to 
effect this purpose, he twists and tortures the Hebrew, till he 
has formed a translation, as unlike that to which we are 
accustomed, and we shall at the same time venture to say, as 


unlike the original, as “an outer room for atonement” is 
unlike ** pitch.” 


“© Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis 
Tempus eget *.’’ 


It is impossible to give the mere English reader an idea of 
the process which Mr B. employs, without having recourse 
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* Mr. Bellamy appears to have flattered himself that Deists would cease to 
scoff, on bis averting, that their vbjections to revelation were founded only on the 
errors of the received translation. Carlile, more cunning, took advantage of his 
admissions, that the Scriptures, as ordinarily translated, are full of contradictions 
and absurdities. We shall nut taunt Mr. B. with the humiliation which he must 
have felt, whem that daring b'asphemer, on his trial, claimed Mr. Bellamy’s au- 
thority as a support to his arguments; bechuse it would have been difficult to 
say any thing which that beld bad man miglit net have perverted. but surely 
a little modesty might have induced Mr, Bellamy to shrink from the tremendous 
responsibility which he takes upon himsejf, when he says of certain infidel argu- 
ments and sceptical remarks, “ that they have been made with much propriety 
ani effect,” (Gen. p. 8¥.) as far as they are against the story told in the commoa 
translation ; that is, that unless Mr, Bellamy's correction of that translation 
proves to be a just one, the Bible and ‘religion must be given up. The same 
eonditional coneession occurs repeatediy ; and sometimes in: still more offensive 
and presumptuous language. For instance “ The received view of this subject 
as it now unfortunately stands in all the translatio:s, operates aaaiast the religiot 
ofthe Bible. The most strenuous advocates of the secred volume can neither eompre- 


hend it nor believe it; and it does them credit, because it is not contained iu the 
original.” Note of Bellamy, on Gen. p. 53. 
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to a practical illustration. For this Eernes: let us suppose 
that some writer, of the present age, leaves behind him such 
asentence as this, I saw a beautiful monument in Somerset 
House, by Banks. Let us farther suppose, that when our 
language and customs are passing into oblivion, some future 
Mr. Bellamy should undertake to translate it. He would 
proceet’ in something like the following manner :— 

“ Our excellent author has been brought into most un- 
merited disgrace, by the ignorance 6f men ‘ who have pre- 
sumed on a lexicon knowledge of English, by which I mean 
a reference to the root of a word, without attending to the 
grammar, and the different modes of expression, according to 
construction.’ ‘These translators, sereibély copying the blan- 
derers who preceded them, have rendered this passage, as if 
the writer had asserted, that he had seen a tomb ina house 
called Somerset, and executed by an artist named Banks. 
Now every one knows, that the English never erected sepul- 
chres in their private habitations, but in churches and the 
adjacent inclosures. Objectors have farther remarked with 
great propriety, (and those who choose to adhere to the old 
translation will find it impossible to answer them,) that it is 
perfectly incredible that a person, whom the context shews 
to have been at that very time in London, could see a house 
in Somerset ; no part of which was less than 100 miles from 
the metropolis. ‘ The error is entirely chargeable on the 
translators, who have put words into the text of the common 
versions, for which there is not any authority in the original’ 
English. My readers will scarcely believe, that any men 
should have had the hardihood to pass so gross an imposition 
on mankind ; but I pledge myself that not one of those impor- 
tant words called, executed, artist, named, is to be found in 
the passage, as it was written by our author. Of the words 
which do stand in the original of this much abused text, not 
one has been properly rendered ; for saw, as I shall presently 
prove, has nothing to do with the act of vision; and as to 
monument, any person, above the grossest ignorance would 
have known, that instead of meaning sepulchre, it always 
appears, in the historical writings of the English, as the name 
of a lofty column. Indeed, a very celebrated pie of this 
kind, erected to commemorate the destruction of the English 
capital by fire, is always simply called the monument, as ex- 
actly corresponding with the ideal pillar designated by that 
word. Now if this word could in one passage mean the 
covering of a tomb, and in another a Grecian pillar, ‘«it 
would certainly make the English, which is the most certain, 
the most uncertain language in the world.’ Wad former 
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translators, however, understood the word saw, they would 
not, perhaps, have been so grossly mistaken as to the tra¢ 
meaning of the rest of the sentence. I must observe then, 
the word saw is, in its first form, the name of am instrument 
used by carpenters and stone-cutters. Its next form, is that 
of a verb; to saw, or work with such an instrument. Bat it 
is a striking beauty in the English language, and one which 
seems to have escaped all former translators, that the same 
word, in the preterite form, is either expressive of a 

action of the speaker, or of agency on others. Thus I fell, 
may either express I did fall, or I make a tree to fall; I bled, 
either I did bleed, or I took blood from another. Just sof 
saw, (in which even these translators recognize the past form) 
may either mean { did saw, or, as here evidently, J maue 
others to saw, viz. the marble; i. e. I commanded it to be 
wrought*. As for the word house after Somerset, it cer- 
tainly does frequently mean an Aabitation ; but ‘ if we find in 
the investigation of any subject, that the things mentioned 
were impossible to be accomplished, as in the case before us’ 
(and neither a tomb, nor a pillar of that lofty kind called the 
monument, could be supposed to be erected in a private 
Englishman's apartments) ‘ it must appear evident that they 
never entered into the mind of a sensible writer, and that this 
word cannot have the meaning here given to it by the trans- 
lators+.’ House is, in fact, here a compound word, Hou se, or 
How see, per metathesin for See how, equivalent to Observe}. 

‘* We next come to the preposition by, and that so simple 
and common a word as this should have been so wonderfully 
misrepresented is truly astonishing ; its ordinary acceptation 
being upon. Thus where it is said, He weni by water ; his 
Friend by the coach, even these ignorant translators have 
understuod it to mean, that the one went upon the water, the 
other upon the seat or roof of a coach §. 

‘« [ have thus ‘ by strictly adhering to the literal meaning of 
the English,’ reduced this hitherto preposterous story to a 
simple, interesting, and probable fact; that the author, being 
in London, caused to be made, or (as we should ordinarily 
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* For numerous instances of a confusion like this, between the conjugations 
Kal and Hiphil (i.e. between the active and causal parts of a verb) see the selee- 
tions, from Mr. Bellamy’s travslation, in Mr. Whittaker’s appendix. The He> 
brew scholar will instantly detect them, if he refers to Mr. Bellamy’s version 
Gen. iv. 4.; xiv. 16.5 xix. 12. 3%, 53, 34, 55. to mention no more. 

+ A canon laid down in a note on Genesis, p. 85.; except that we are obliged 
to use the epithet ‘ a sensible,’ instead of the sacred. 

= Vide Mr, B's. dissection of mmx Gen. vi. 14. 

§ This scarcely does justice te the absurdity of Mr. B’s. perversion of thé 
Prepositions > and 75 in Gen. ni. 22. 
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say) gave orders for erecting a beautiful lofty pillar to be 
put “” in Somerset (a picturesque English county, and there- 
fore he emphatically adds) observe; upon the banks, or 
shore, of the Bristol channel andmateed. In confirmation 
of this version, if it had needed any, I might produce our 
author's very next sentence; from which it incontestibly 
appears that the monument in question was ‘ in the strand,’ 
that is, (iv again meaning upon) on the shore, for which the 
strand is a well known synonyme. 

“ Let any one now contrast the vulgar translation of this 
passage, I beheld a beautiful tomb in a house called Somer- 
set, executed by an artist named Banks, with my literal 
translation, I gave orders for erecting a beautiful and lofty 
pillar in Somerset (observe) on the shore of the Bristol 
channel. ‘ When it is thus seen, that {here is no necessity 
for the outrages on common sense (contained in the old ver- 
sion), if any English scholar should still continue to publish 
such a’ mistranslation, ‘ I conclude he will be reprobated by 
every sober critic, who will feel it his imperious duty to 
translate agreeably to the obvious intention of the author of 
the original+.’ ” 

A reference to Mr. B’s. translation and remarks upon a 
passage which has been already mentioned, (Gen. vi. 14,) 
will serve to shew, that the process which we have here en- 
deavoured to exhibit, is by no means an excessive caricature 


” of his style and method. 


“ Make thee an ark of gopher-wood : rooms shalt thou make in 
- ark, and shalt pitch it within and without with pitch.”—English 

ible. 

“ Make for thee, an ark of the wood of Gopher ; rooms thou 
shalt make in the ark: for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, 
also with an outer room for atonement.”’—Bellamy’s translation. 


Mr. B. commences his criticisms on the last clause as fol- 
lows. 


“ 14. Pitch it within and without with pitch. This passage has 
often arrested the attention of readers in general. When we con- 
sider the vast population of the world at this period, no doubt far 
greater than it has ever been since, among whom it is probable 
that the arts and sciences were at least in as great perfection as 
they are in the present day, if we judge from facts ; as they were 








* In this attempt at elucidating Mr. B’s. mode of translating and criticising, 
we have used his own words, whenever we could ; but we very much fear, that 
he will accuse us of intentional migrepresentation for having introduced the word 
English, where he bas Hebrew, 
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enabled to construct a ship of such an astoufshing magnitude; 
say it has often surprized the biblical reader, and it has been a 
subject of great triumph for the objectors to divine revelation, that 
in an age when such a stupendous work could be done, it should 
have been neeessary for Noah to have been told, by divine commu- 
nication, to do onc of: the most trifling things in this great work, 
viz. to pitch it within and without with pitch. 

“« Light and darkness cannot differ more than the Hebrew differs 
from the English, and all the translations. There is also an ob- 
vious impropriety in language to say, pitch it with pitch. We 
shall find that this very clause introduces subjects which have been 
pagsed over by all the translators ; subjects which carry great holi. 
ness and dignity with them; inseparable from that order which 
God had established, embracing his incomprehensibly great mercy 
to man, when he condescended to commune with him from the 
mercy-seat between tae Cherubim; pointing out the way to the 
tree of life, by sacrifve and atonement, We shall find that in this 
clause, “astead of Noah's being informed that he was To piten 
the ark within and without with pitcu, God commands him to build 
apartments in the ark, for sAcniFice and ATONEMENT.” P, 40, 


We shall reserve the remainder of this note, to pay that 
attention to it in due time, which it well merits. 

Other observers have indeed felt, before Mr. Bellamy, 
that when the Lord of the Universe deigns io direct the 
steps of man, his condescension is evidently not less infinite 
than the more dazzling attributes of his divine nature. 
* What is man that thou art mindful of him; and the son of 
man that thou visitest him?’ But when the vast interval 
between the creature and his Creator is, in mercy, over- 
looked, it is the benevolence, not the dignity (as men measure 
dignity,) of the divine communication, which marks its con- 
sistency with the nature of that Being, who allows us to 
address him by the endearing appellation of ‘‘ Our Father.” In 
the case before us, if Noah was unacquainted with the pro- 
per method for securing the wood of the ark from destruc- 
tion by moisture, and for preventing the intrusion of the 
waters, the simple direction, here given, involved the pre- 
servation of the last remnant of the human race. Mr. B. 
may be incapable of feeling, that the benevolence of this 
direction would not disgrace a divine origin ; but he might, 
at least, have seen that it could not be very inferior, either 
in importance or dignity, to the command given in the first 
clause of the verse. He allows, as we may assume from his 
translation, that the Deity might condescend to prescibe the 
use of a particular kind of wood, ig building the ark. With 
what propriety can he assert, that the dignity of the Deity is 
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compromised by the additional order, that a resinous coating 
of a particular kind should be used? We cannot perseive 
any ground for taking so very different a view of two sen- 
tences, of so similar a character; unless it be this, that Mr. 
B. thought he could force out a new translation of the one, 
but despaired of changing the sense of the other. This 
Procrustean process by which any passage, that displeases 
him, is compelled to take any other shape which he chooses, 
we shall now endeavour to follow and explain. 


“ Rooms shalt thou make in the ark. The word 3p kinim, which 
is translated rooms, has been applied to mean the three divisions of 
the whole interior of the ark. But this is an error, for the sacred 
writer has mentioned the three divisions in the 16th verse, viz. 
lower, second, and third stories. corp Kinim, means-a place of 
happiness arising from security, and is. here applied to the two 
rooms, which Noah was commanded to make, where the Cheru- 
bim, the ark, and mercy-seat, were placed in the innermost kinim, 
room, for expiation, when the priest went within the veil with the 
blood of the sacrifice: and the outermost Ainim, was where the 
altar was placed for the sacrifice. ‘These two Atnims were a conti- 
nuation of the holy, and most holy place, and therefore properly 
called kinims ; because the transgressors who presented their offer. 
ings with a sincere heart, were accepted ; and were thus, according 
tothe meaning ‘of the word, brought into a state of happiness, and 
security. ‘The atonement offering was brought by the offerer ; but 
it did not follow because he conformed and brought the offering, 
that his sin was expiated. There was no expiation without accept- 
ance before the mercy-seat, and which was not known till the 
priest with the incense, and the fire of the altar, entered the Holy 
of Holies, and presented the sinner before God, who then an- 
swered from the Cherubim. | 

“ Having thus shewn the meaning and use of the two rooms 
called kinim, ziz. that they were set apart for the worship of God, 
to perpetuate the sacrificial worship as representative of the com- 
ing of the Messiah, I now proceed to examine the last clause ; pitch 
# within and without with pitch. ‘The word 192 kopher, which the 
translators have rendered pitch, has no such meaning ; and except- 
ing this solitary verse, it is not translated by pitch, in any part of 
the Bible. The word which is always used, and which is the 
Proper word for pitch, is np: zepheth, see Isa. xxiv. 9, And the 
streams thereof shall be turned into pitch ; Exod. ii. S, And daubed 
it with slime and with pitch. 

“ The word 15> kopher, throughout the Scriptures, is used to 
mean, expiation, atonement, reconciliation; Ezek. xlv. 20, So shall 
ye reconcile; Numb. viii. 19, 1 Chron. vi. 49, dnd to make an 
atonement ; Dan. ix, 24, And to make reconciliation ; Exod, xxix. 
“, When thon hast made an atonement. It also as a noun, means, 
ransom, atonement, satisfaction, ‘That this is the true meaning of 
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the word 15> kopher, and that it cannot, possibly have any other, 
is confirmed in every other part of Scripture where it occurs. See 


where the very same word, that is, with the same consonants and 
vowels, is. so translated even in the common version: Exod. xxx, 
12; Job. xxxiii. 24; Prov. vi. 30; Isa. xliii, 3; satisfaction, 
Numb. xxxv. $1, 32. This being the radical meaning of the word, 
so used, and constantly applied by the sacred writers; I have ac. 
cordingly translated it, as it is understood and applied in other 
‘parts of Scripture. This not only relieves us from the incongru- 
ous expression, pitch tt with pitch ; but we are informed that the 
dispensation given to Adam after the fall, and continued in all the 
churches to the time of Noah, was preserved by him in the ark; 
where sacrifices were offered, during the time that the deluge was 
on the earth, and the divine communication was given, as in the 
churches before the flood; from the mercy-seat between the Che- 
rubiin ; which communication was never given, BUT WHEN THK 
SACRIFICE FOR ATONEMENT WAS UPON THE ALTAR, AS Rk. 
PRESENTATIVE OF THE Messian. And therefore the word 
kopher, can have no other meaning in this verse, than it has in 
every other part of Scripture; viz. Expiation by atonement, ran- 
som, salisfaction, or redemption ; evidently referring to the Mes- 
siah, the great high priest of this last dispensation, who is 

into the heaven of heavens: who is said to be, The propitiation for 
our sins, 1 Johnii.4; Whohath put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self, Heb. ix. 26; Who also maketh intercession for us, Rom. viii. 


$4, before the seat of eternal mercy, of which the earthly mercy- 
seat was only afigure.” P. 41, 


On the first part of this note, we shall briefly observe, that 
the word cup Kinim, is never used in Scripture for apy 
thing more or less than nests. We know not who may have 
imagined, that the name was applicable to the three divi- 
sions of the ark, mentioned in the 16th verse. The LXX 
have rendered the word Nosoas ; the Vulgate has mansiun- 
culas ; aud our translators, inserting the strict meaning nests 
in their margin, employed the word rooms with great pro- 
priety in the text; because the metaphorical use of the word 
nests, for numerous or small apartments, would have sounded 
harsh in English, however natural it might be in the Hebrew. 
Mr. B. speaks of these rooms as if there were but (wo. 
This limitation of their number is a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion on his part. The Hebrew language is not unacquaint 
with the dual; but kinim is plural. We proceed to the 
more important word 453, which occurs both as a verb and a 
noun; as kauphar, and its derivative kopher. That the 


substantive 455 kopher, does sometimes mean ransom, satis- 


faction, or atonement we readily confess; but that “ the 


very same word, with the same consonants and vowels” is 
4. 
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always to be translated by these expressions, or others equi- 
valent to them, we pereres deny. It occurs 1 Sam. vi. 18, 
in the sense of village; and in Solomon’s Song i. 14, as the 
name of some tree, producing a perfume or sweet ointment. 
In either of these texts, the substitution of any word con- 
nected with the idea of atonement for our present translation 
of kopher, would obviously be ridiculous*. Of the verb 


©} kauphar, we will not assert in contradiction to Mr. By, 


that in the simple active voice it never means any thing but 
smearing with pitch, though the learned Buxtorf in his lexicon 
acknowledges no other meaning than picavit, pice obduxit. 
The truth is, that-to make this assertion, would be to take 
for granted the point in dispute; for though Mr. B. uses the 
phrase ‘ throughout the Scriptures, and ‘ other parts of 
Scripture, and, with a dexterous ambiguity of expression, 
appears to be able to bring precedents in abundance for his 
use of the verb, as well as for that of the substantive, the 
former never occurs in its simple active form, but this once. 
Now if a word, belonging to a dead language, occurs but 
once, its meaning must be sought by a reierence to the 
leading idea prevalent in its derivatives; to the translations 
which were made nearest to the time when the language 
continued to be spoken; and more particularly to those an- 
cient ones which have been made into kindred languages, if 
any such exist. Nobody but Mr. Bellamy would think of 
under-rating the assistance of such translations; all dic- 
tionaries being, in fact, little more than a compilation of sy- 
nonymes extracted from them. ‘These translations, from the 


~LUXX downwards, are all unanimous against him. For all 


the European versions, however, Mr. B. has a thorough 
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* Lest the English reader should form a rash judgment of the uncertainty of 
the Hebrew from these instances, it may be useful to remind him, how vague 
his own language would appear, if he saw the explanations of the word House 
Arranged thus—A family; a substantial building; an insect’s shell; a table; a 
popular assembly. Yet the word house is used in all these different senses, A 
family—as when we say the House of Russell: a substantial building, a8 distin- 
kuished from a hut. Again we say, the svail carries his house upon bis back. 
It is used for table, in the expression ‘he kept a miserable house ;’ and, ina 
*peech, it frequently desiguates the House of Commons, without requiring any 
sijuncts to point its meaning. But, notwithstanding this variety, he may per- 

never remember meeting with any passage, where he could reasonably 
doubt in which of these senses the word was to be taken. It is farther obvious, 
that the most frequent use of the word, in any particular book, might not be its 
Primary meaning. Throughout a political pamphlet, for instance, it might fre- 
quently occur as a synovyme for a branck of the legistatore, and but once in its 
Proper sensc ; yet an ingenious foreigner, finding in the same pamphlet the 
derivatives housekeeper, householder, house-tax, houseless, would not be with- 
out a sufficient clue to the primary meaning of the word, 
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contempt. But we have a Syriac translation, and a Chaldee 
paraphrase of the Pentateuch. Now Syriac was the lan. 
guage of Galilee ; whilst Chaldee was spoken in the south- 
ern part of Palestine; and Mr. B. allows, that the Syriac 
translation was made in the first century of the Christian 
era; and that the Chaldee paraphrase, known by the name 
of the Targum of Onkelos, was written a few years before 
our Saviour’s appearance. The custom of giving a free 
translation, or paraphrase, in Syriac or Chaldee of those 
portions of Scripture, which had previously been read alond 
in the synagogue in Hebrew, is supposed to have originated 
with Ezra, after the return from the Babylonian captivity; 
when the body of the people had so far forgotten the pure 
language of their fathers, that some explanation was neces- 
sary to ‘ cause them to understand the reading,’ (Neh. viii, 
7,8); and the Targum of Onkelos is the earliest specimen 
which has been preserved of these traditionary explanations 
of the Pentateuch, thus sanctioned by the usage of the 
Jewish church, before the divine favour had been withdrawn 
from it. ; 

The Syriac translator uses the very same verb and sub- 
stantive, in this passage, as he employs to express daubing 
with pitch in Exod. ii. 3; where the cradle of bulrushes, 
made for exposing the infant Moses, is described. : 

The Chaldce paraphrast says, ‘ Dwelling-places shalt 
thou make in the ark ;’ rin habitationes, habitacula. He 


proceeds ‘ And thou shalt cover it over (or spread it over) 
within and without with pitch.’ The verb spryn is from 


TINH tegere, operire, obtegere, obducere. This too is 


the same word as Onkelos employs ‘for daub in Exod. ii. 3. 
It has farther the advantage of not being ambiguous from 
any connection, under any of its forms, with the idea of 
atonement. Qn Da, with pitch. The Chaldee sD 
kuphra, pitch, is composed of the very same letters as the 
Syriac substantive, alluded to above, only differing in the 
vowel points. ‘They are both of them no more than the He- 


brew ala) kopher, with such variations in the vowels, as ust- 


ally mark the different pronunciation of different provinces; 
of English and Scotch, for example. Fortunately too the word 
kuphra, like its Syriac synonyme kauphro, occurs in other 
instances, where its meaning cannot easily be mistaken oF 
evaded, Thus 5 9D 2 Beni kuphra, sons of pitch, is@ 
periphrasis used for sailors; Metzia fol. 70. 1. In Bux- 
torf’s Chaldee and Talmudical Lexicon, several othet 
equally unequivocal specimens of its use occur. 
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unanimity of the earliest and latest expositors; of Jew- 
ish, of Roman Catholic, and of Protestant translators, 
would be enough to convince any sensible man, who 
reflects on the variety of opinions which will arise, where a 
point is at all debatable ; that the clause in question was 
really too clear to be misunderstood *; and when he farther 
recollects the date, which Mr. B. has himself assigned to the 
Chaldee and Syriac writers, and observes, as the similarity 
of the names for pitch in Syriac, Chaldee, and Hebrew, will 
allow him to do, that the languages of these writers differ 
from the Hebrew, but as dialects, or different corruptions 
of the same tongue, he will be aware how excessive the pre- 
sumption of a modern translator must be, who does not 
merely differ from them by a slight shade, nor in a nice dis- 
tinction, but charges them, and all his predecessors, with so 
gross a mistake. But the whole tenor of Mr. B’s. labours 
precludes any hope of his proving accessible to the argumen- 
tum ad verecundiam. We shall, therefore, treat the ques- 
tion as still disputable ; and go on to shew that the meaning 
which he declares to be the radical, or primary sense of the 
word, is perfectly incompatible with the known and undis- 
puted meaning of all its derivatives except one, or two at 
the most ; whilst the radical meaning assigned by Parkhurst, 
Taylor, and all other lexicographers, is found amongst the 
leading ideas, which enter into the composition of every one 
of those derivatives. The primary méaning, then, of the 
verb is, to cover with any thing; as, for example, to over- 
spread with a wash or paint. 
The derivatives are: 
]. p> kopher ; asphaltus, bitumen, or pitch; used 
to smear over wood or other things. The de- 
rivation of this word is analogous to that in our 
own language of a wash, (a paint, or thin 
colouring,) from the verb to wash over. If 
Mr. B. chooses to persist in denying this 


~~ 





* In 1740 there appeared a transiation of the book of Genesis by a person 
whose real or assumed name was Lookup, This translator had the same incli- 
nation to cavil at our authorized version, and to depreciate all previous transla- 
tors as Mr. B. He renders the sentence before us thus, “ Make therein man- 
sions, and rub it all over with pitch, both within and without.” Now it is ob- 
vious that to rub all over is not a happy expression, where the application of a 
coating of pitch is to be described ; and farther, the word mansions in English, is 
wot equivalent to the Latin mansiones, by which [53/7 is here properly enough 
represented. But, though this writer has made a capricious and a foolish 
change in the terms employed, this very capriciousness renders his translation as 
independent a testimony, as Mr. B. cay fancy his gwn to be, to the correctness 
of the sense of the common version. 
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meaning of kopher, he must concede that the 
Chaldee kuphra has this meaning, and comes 
from this root. 

2. The same word is used for an atonement, or expiation, 
as ihat which covers an offence. 

3. The same word is also used for a small village ; a covert, 
retired place in the country. 

4. Itis used as the name of some tree; with a preparation 
of the sap or leaves of which, the women 
covered, or smeared their hands. 


5. 3ED kephor, a hoar frost, which covers, or is spread 
* over the ground. ‘* Upon the face of the wil- 
derness was a powder that covered a part; a 
powder like the hoar frost (kephor) on the 
earth.” Exod. xvi, 14. Beilamy’s translation. 
6. p> ~~ kephoor. A bowl or bason in which the priest 
‘ washed his hands; in which impurities were 
removed from the temple; and therefore, no 
doubt, particularly provided with @ cover. 
7. spd kephir, a covert-lion; a young lion, who is as 
| -yet afraid of venturing far from his cover. 
8 mp kaphoreth, the mercy-seat, as being the cover of 
* "the ark of the covenant. Exod. xvi. 21. 
Farther, the verb itself is found in the kindred languages, 
the Arabic and Chaldee. In Arabic, it signifies to cover; 
and has two derivatives in strict connection with that idea; 
wearing a mantle over armour; and the involucrum which 
covers a blossom previous to its expansion. In Chaldee, it 
signifies to wipe off, or to remove filth ; and to make satisfac- 
tion for an offence. The latter sense suits Mr. Bellamy'’s 
argument; but the transition from the idea of paying 4 
penalty, to carryiug away filth, is certainly not so easy, as 
that from covering impurities to removing them from the 
view; and to cover, or obliterate an offence is a nataral 
synonyme for atoning for it, and frequently occurs as such*, 
— last is a subject on which we shall now enter more 
fully. | 
To do this, itis necessary we should inform the reader who is 
wnacquainted with Hebrew, that this language, and others of 
the same stock, are distinguished, amongst other peculiarities, 
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* «Dr. Taylor pronounces atonement for sin to be the covering of sin. Twi 
position seems fully continmed by Nehem, iv. 5. Psal. xaxii. 1. Txxxv. & and 
other passages inSeripture ; im which the pardon of sin is expressed by its being 
covered, and the punishment of it by its not being covered.”— Magee, on the 
meaning of the word atonement, No. 56. ) 
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from the tongues with which we are familiar, by the variety 
of conjugations, or (as it would be more analogous to the 
usual language of aes to call them) voices, of which 
their verbs admit. Each Hebrew verb has properly seven. 
Two of these are an intensive active, and intensive passive ; 
augmenting the force of the primary idea, conveyed by the 
ieaee active and passive; and called respectively Pihel, 
and Puhal. We had stated before, that the verb a) 


kauphar, in its simple active form occurs but once; viz. in 
the passage under consideration. But in these intensive 
conjugations it occurs frequently. For instance; Isaiah 
xxviii. 18. ‘‘ Your covenant with death shall be disannulled, 
and your agreement with hell shall not stand”—literally, 
your covenant shall be completely smeared over, i. e. so as to 
become illegible. Had the verb been rendered. obliterated, 
the original metaphor would have been preserved. In every 
other case, where the verb is found in these intensive voices, 
ithas a reference to sins or offences; and is very properly 
rendered by words connected with those ideas, which Mr. B. 
has assigned to the primary meaning ; because to obliterate, 
or cover an offence completely, is equivalent to atoning for 
the sin, or reconciling the offended person. Thus in Exod. 
xxxii. 29, we have no objection to Mr. B’s. translating it 
“ Ye have committed a great sin: therefore now [ will 
ascend before Jehovah, perhaps 1 shall atone for your sin.” 
Our own version has, ‘‘ peradventure I shall make an atone- 
ment for your sin.” Yet even here, an adherence to the ori- 
ginal idea would have made no confusion; and “ perhaps I 
shall completely cover, or obliterate, your offence,” would 
have conveyed the same hope of forgiveness through the in- 
tercession of the speaker. In other instances, the use, 
which was originally metaphorical, has assumed a more pre- 
cise and positive form; and the meaning would be injured, 
and in some degree confused, by a return to the primary 
idea. But this is common to metaphorical words in all lan- 
guages ; and cannot properly be brought as evidence against 
the correctness of the description of the original metaphor. 
The employment of the verb before us will admit, however, 
of a very simple illustration from the similar application of a 
familiar English word. The verb to blot, when its force is 
augmented by the addition of the particle out, is frequently 
applied to signify the prenens of sins. Ps. li. 1. ‘ Ac- 
cording unto the multitude of thy tender mercies blot out 
my transgressions. Again, Acts iii. 19, ‘ Repent, that 
your sins may be blotted out.” Now to blot out may be con- 
: Aa 


YOL. XII. APRIL, 1820. 
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sidered as the intensive voice of the simple form fo blot, 
In this intensive voice the word occurs in the English Bible 
twenty times, and nearly in the same sense; whilst it is 
never found in the simple active. What absurd mistakes 
would a foreigner make who should assume, that the simple 
active blot (when associated too with words of a quite dif- 
ferent kind, as ‘ I have blotted my paper’) must mean 

doning? Yet this casual abundance of instances of the in- 
tensive form, applied to a particular subject, whilst thereis 
but one instance of the literal use and simple form, is Mr. 
Bellamy’s only ground for insisting, that the idea of atone. 
ment is the primary meaning of the verb 4p5; though it 


only suits with particular portions of that verb; is incom 
tible with thé acknowledged meaning cf most of its deriva- 
tives ; is directly at variance with the use of the same verb in 
one kindred language, and not easily reconcileable with its 
use in another; whilst the idea of covering, appears consis- 
tent with every use of the verb, with all its derivatives, and 
with the meauing of the same verb, as it exists in the kin- 
dred languages. 

A much shorter examination of the word last analyzed, 
would probably have convinced our readers, that Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s translation of it was wrong; but we wished to let 
them see, not merely that he was wrong, but that his criti 
cism was more unreasonable and futile than a slight view of 
it might have led them to suspect. The examination of the 
rest of the sentence will shew his inconsistency in as glaring 
alight ; and (which is still more discreditable to him,) it ¥! 
exhibit him making charges against the integrity of our 
venerable translators; and charges which he himself knows 
to be false. 


* T shall now refer the reader to the intermediate words in this 
clause, man mn othaah, mibayith. These words are rend 
only by the word within. mn Othah, is a compound word, 
ne ot/, which here means in; see 1 Sam. vii. 16 ;—ix. 15; 
Psa. xvi. 11 ;—exl. 18; Ezek. xlvii. 23. And the feminine tet 
mination m ha, which agreeably to the Hebrew reads, in her ; 
according to the idiom of our language, in it, or within. The fol- 
lowing word man mibayith, is not noticed in the common versi0M 
which is absolutely necessary to obtain the meaning of the sact 
writer ; indeed it cannot be known withont it ; and it is surprising 
how translators have dared to reject it. No other reason can po 
sibly be assigned, than that_they have not understood, that 
always communicated with his people from the mercy-sext 
the fall. They have supposed that the first institution of the Che- 
rubim was in the time of Moses, when all the particulars were 
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iven tohim in the mount. But I shall frequently have occasion 
to observe, that the Hebrews had the tabernacle when in Egypt, 
which they brought with them into the wilderness, before that 
which was commanded to be erected by Moses. And thus this 
important knowledge has been covered in oblivion ; as well as the 
priesthood before the flood, and from the flood to the establish- 
ment of the Levitical priesthood at the time of Moses, As to 
that before the Levitical, it has not even been supposed that there 
was a regular priesthood; see on ch. xxxvii. 3. This word is 
truly translated by temple; a place for divine worship. See 
2 Kings xi. 10. 13, in the temple ; Isa. lvi.’7; 1 Chron. vi. 10;— 
xxiii, 10;—xxxv. 20. See also Prov. xvii. 1, where the same 
word is translated, than a house. 

“ And with the » mem prefixed, viz. with, it means the inferior 
apartment, which was the place of the mercy-seat, and the ark of 
the covenant, where Noah, as the priest of God, received the 
divine communication from between the Cherubim. 

“vino Vu michouts is translated and without ; but the p mem, 
prefixed, viz. with, is also omitted in the common version in this 
word, which reads—a/so with an outer room. And so the transla. 
tors not supposing that God was worshipped while Noah was in 
the ark, have applied this word to mean the covering of the ark 
without with pitch. But this word is connected in the same 
branch of the proposition with nan mibayith, and means an outer 
apartment, where the sacrifices were offered on the altar, accord- 
ing to the formn of the holy place, which was the outer division 
where was the altar; and of the Holy of Holies, in the tabernacle 
in the wilderness, and in the temple, which was the same as the in- 
terior apartment in the ark. 

“ Thus we find that during the time of Noah’s being in the arls 


which was above a year, divine worship was celebrated, and sacri- 


fices were offered, agreeably to the order of that dispensation, when 
God communed with him from the mergy-seat. 

“ Hence it appears, as we have seen in the case of Cain, that 
there could be no church, no communication from God, but where 
there was sacrificial worship agreeably to his command. And as 
it must be allowed that Noah while he was in the ark received the 
divine communication, it will be obvious that there never was & 
time when the church of God ceased to be on earth; but which 
must necessarily have been so, had not sacrifices been offered dur- 
ing the time that Noah was in the ark. From the fall, when the 
Redeemer was promised, through all the patriarchal churches to 
Noah, from Noah to Moses, and from Moses to the establishment 
of the Christian dispensation, God has always preserved a people 
who have constituted his church. 

_“ The last word p> kopher, i. e. atonement, ransom, or satis- 

Jaction, finishes the verse, with the preposition 2 beth, prefixed; 

which means for. ‘The whole clause reads literally thus, For thou 
aa 
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shalt expiate in the inner room of the house, bud the outer is for 
atonement.” P. 42. ) 3 


We shall make two remarks on the close of this note, 
before we revert to the more important and earlier portion 
of it. In the first place then, the preposition 2 beth does 
not mean for. In most languages such prepositions as are 
in very familiar use will be found, if their meaning be nicely 
analyzed, to be used in a variety of different senses ; accord- 
ing to the modifications which they receive from the context. 
Thus the English preposition by appears, from Johnson's 
Dictionary, to have five-and-twenty different meanings. 
And in Latin, the different uses of the preposition ia, with 
the quotations necessary to elucidate them, occupy eight 
closely printed folio columns in Gesner's Thesaurus. The 
industry of Noldius has collected, with like care, thirty-six 
varieties in the employment of the preposition 2 beth; yet 
this ample list, and the examination of every instance in 
which beth occurs in the Old Testament for insertion, in 
his Concordance of Hebrew particles, did not enable Nol- 
dius to detect a single pec § of the use of this preposi- 
tion in the sense of for; where for means for the purpose 
of. Mr. B. however, because for suits his object, assumes 
that this is the meaning of the preposition beth with as tran- 
quil an air, as if it was a point incapable of being disputed; 
and in a manner certainly intended to mislead the reader, 
ignorant of Hebrew, by giving him the idea that for is its 
most ordinary acceptation. 

In the second place, it can scarcely escape the observ 
tion of any reader, that either Mr. B. did not feel convinced 
of the trath of his own assertion, when he said—‘* The 
whole clause reads /iferally thus, ‘ For thou shalt expiate 
in the inner-room of the house, but the outer is for atone 
ment.’” Or else, that Mr. Bellamy’s absurdity is most 
unaccountable, in rendering the same clause in his text 
‘“* for thou shalt expiate in it, even a house, also with ao 
outer room for atonement.” ‘The version in his note is Eng- 
lish, and has a meaning. If he thought it a literal transl 
tion of the Hebrew, what could induce him to quit this 
literal translation, and substitute such a confused jumble of 
words as he has inserted in his text? 

We have noticed these slighter objections first, because 
we could scarcely expect the reader to give any attention 
them after a discussion of the more serious charges, W 
the first part of this note will justify us in making. — 
revert, then, to the commencement of our last quotation. 
The words pray TNS othah mibayith are rendered, says 
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Mr. B., only by the word within ; and he proceeds to prove, 
in bis way, that 7M othah means in her, in it, or within. 


Now in the first place it is not true, that our translators 
have taken these two words together, and represented their 
jot force by within. In the second place, > othah 


does not mean in her or in it; but simply her, eam, Hlam. 
In the third place, Mr. Bellamy knows as well as we do, 
that her or i¢ is an accurate translation of >} othah. 


The mark py eth of the accusative case is most fre- 


v ‘ 
quently changed into off as forming a more convenient 
union with the pronoun (says Buxtorf, Thes. lib. i. c. xi.) as 
for example 7M eam, her. It is the accusative of the 
v 


feminine pronoun, and agrees with -Jap) tebah, the ark. 


Bat, as éhe ark is not a feminine substantive in English, 
othah is necessarily rendered it, instead of her; ‘ and shalt 
pitch i” And Mr. Bellamy must have known that the 
pronoun 2¢, in the authorized version of this passage, stood 
there as the translatien of TMs othah. For out of thirty- 


eight instances, in which this word is to be met with, in the 
two numbers of his translation now before us, there are 
only eight in which he has not himself rendered othah as 
the simple accusative of the pronoun, by her, it, or that, 
without any preposition subjoined; and one of these ex- 
amples occurs even before this short history of the ark is 
brought to a conclusion; Mr. B. having, in ,ch. viii. 9, 
rendered NI", and he brought’ TUN her sons to him. 


Nor is there any other instance, out of the whole thirty- 
eight, in which he has translated othah, either in her, in it, 
or within. In the passage before us, it is Ay which our 


translators have properly rendered within, whilst they as 
properly rendered ;yMig it. Yet Mr. B. says, ‘ The word 


M2) mibayith, is not noticed in the common version—and 
it is surprizing how translators have dared to reject it. 
How could Mr. B. dare to bring against them the charge, 
either of rejecting or overlooking the word ; when he knew, 
in his conscience, that they had rendered it by within? The 
charity of our readers would here naturally lead them to 
imagine, that if pyyqyy mibayith does mean within, yet Mr. 
B. had so far blinded himself, by his own arguments, as to 
think that if his own rendering had vot occurred to our 
translators as the just one, still those translators could not 
have supposed within to be a justifiable version of mibayith, 
But, unfortunately for this charitable hypothesis, this very 
same word, with the same vowels and points, occurs twice 
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more, and followed by the same words yr) Vu michouts; 


and this combination only occurs in these two instances 
more, viz. Exod. xxv. 11. and xxxvii: 2. in that portion of 
the Scriptures which Mr. B.has as yet given to the public; 
and in both these instances he has rendered the whole 
phrase exactly as our translators have done here; mibayith 
within, vu michouts and without. Mr. B. might possibly 
have persuaded himself that mibayith meant an inner room in 
the passage under examination, for there is no absurdity in 
criticism which he does not seem capable of believing to be 
correct; but when he saw the word within in our version, he 
must have known that it stood there as the translation of 
mibayith ; because he has himself so rendered that word, in 
the only two instances where he has again had the same 
phrase to translate. When, therefore, he charged our 
translators, not with rendering the word improperly or indis- 
creetly, but with entirely omitting it; he made a charge, 
which he must have known to be a false one. 

Our remarks on Mr. B’s. translation of this verse are at 
an end; but we had reserved a part of his first note fora 
separate consideration ; as important, and yet not affecting 


the interpretation of any of the words, then under our notice. 
It is as follows :— 


“« This error” (the error of translating the Hebrew by ‘ pitch it 
within and without with pitch’) “¢ was made in the early age of the 
Christian charch ; and therefore in answer to the observations of 
those who say: If this passage contain an account of things so differ 
ent from the vwgar translations, comprehending the substance of the 
erences from the fall ; as representative of the coming of Mes- 
siah ; and of the abolition of the representative order of things by 

sacrifice and atonement, when that divine person made his appear 
ance—how is it, that for the long period of sixteen hundred years, 
these things have not been known ? 

* It will be remembered, that when the Messiah came, who 
agreeably to the declarations of all the prophets, was to cause the 
representative worship to cease, and the Hebrews were to remain 
no longer a nation; that his divine dispensation might be promél- 
gated over the world: I say it will be recollected, that at this 
eventful period, the Hebrews were dispersed into all nations, 
which was foretold by the sacred writer fifteen hundred years 
before, should take place at the coming of the Messiah. And as 
the Hebrew language was only known to the Jews, Christians 
were obliged to obtain the best translations of the sacred volume 
they could to settle their faith. For the ancient oracles, contain- 
ing the /aw and the testimony, were referred to by him, for p 
that all the prophecies, all that was written in the books of Moses, 
m the Psalms, and in the prophets, concerning him, as the bruiser 
of the serpent—the Lord of David—the Immanuel -—the Redeemet 
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of Israel, and the Messenger of the covenant; was accomplished 

by him. Therefore soon after the dispersion of the Jews into all 

nations, this great work was attempted by Aquila, about the 128th 
, who was followed by Theodotian and Symmachus. 

“ jt is reasonable therefore to conclude that these translations 
were very imperfect, for the reasons above given. In this state 
the sacred truths remained in a great degree covered with the veil 
of error, till the time of Jerome in the fourth century, when he 
endeavoured, with the assistance of a Jew who did not understand, 
the Latin language, to amend the earlier versions. 

“ How far he succeeded in removing the errors of the first 
translators, we all are judges; for from the copy of Jerome, the 
Latin Vulgate made its appearance; and from this contaminated 
fountain, all the European translations have been made. The 
authority of popes, the decrees of councils, the terror of the inqui- 
sition, and the power of the sword, have shut up the ark of God ; 
and the representative worship which had respect to the glorious 
truths of Messiah and his kingdom, have been overwhelmed by 
the mighty deluge ot ignorance, bigotry, and superstition—for six- 
teen centuries no translation of the sacred Scriptures has been 
made from the original Hebrew only. Even in the reigns of Eliz- 
abeth and James, when the old translation was revised, no appeal 
was made to the Hebrew verity, the true word of God; the trans- 
lations only were resorted to, and the Latin Vulgate they made 
the modern standard of the sacred oracles. This therefore is the 
reason why such inconsistencies and contradictions are still retain. 
ed, which serve only to disgrace the sacred book, and to aid the 
cause of infidelity.” P. 41. 


These assertions are such as might be expected from 
him, being absolutely necessary to prepare his readers for 
believing, that their learned countrymen could be so egregi- 
ously wrong. No reader of ordinary reflection would be- 
lieve this of those able, industrious, and zealous men; 
unless he was first induced to believe, that they had not 
examined, or were totally unacquainted with the language 
of the original. Indeed Mr. B. perceived the necessity of 
laying down this, as an incontrovertible fact, in the introduc- 
tion to his work; and has accordingly there said, that “ It 
was well known, that there was not a critical Hebrew 
scholar among them,” i. e. the translators employed by 
King James. ‘This assertion is most completely contrary to 
the fact; and Mr. Whittaker has accumulated an ample 
collection of proofs that it isso, But our readers could 
scarcely anticipate, that the very verse belore us, the verse 
toa note on which Mr. B. has thus tacked a repetition of 
his charge, of translating from the LX X and the Vulgate, 
and neglecting the Hebrew, contains in itself a positive 
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proof, that his charge is afalseone. Yet so it is; and the 
words which afford this proof will serve, at the same time, 
as an instance of the general unimportance of the p 

whose proper translation is liable to be disputed ; and as an 
ndmirable one of the caution of our truly learned translators, 
This caution constitutes a very valuable part of their cha- 
racter ; and is, indeed, generally found to distinguish men of 
solid and extensive attainments from empty pretenders. 


The words are these, NEIL, Gnetzee-gopher. Of 


these gnetzee is a common word, wood. But the word 
united with it, gopher, occurs no more; and had evidently 
grown out of use, and become unintelligible at the time of 
the Christian era; for Onkelos uses cedar, as its synonyme: 
the Syriac translator has a word, which is understood to 
mean the willow ; the LX X have EvAay terpaywvwy; the vul- 
gate translation is lignis levigatis. ‘This discrepancy in the 
early translators is sufficient evidence, that the meaning of 
the word gopher had become disputable, when their versions 
were made ; and, as but little light has been thrown upon the 
subject since, our translators, not satisfied that there were 
suflicient grounds for any of the versions given by their 
predecessors, took the prudent method of leaving the name 
of the word in its original form, and inserted the compound 
word gopher-wood in their text*. But whether our trans- 





* Castalio renders 15> by terebinthus ; Diodati, pino; Parkhurst the cypress. 
This uncertainty does not result from any peculiar defect in Hebrew. The 
names of plants, trees, or animals occurring in any dead language, can very se 
dom be translated with a certainty, that the words used are names of precisely 
the things intended. The animals associated with our domestic life indeed are 
so well known, that a few circumstances, connected with the mention of them, 
will generally be sufficient to identify them. But when rarer animals are men- 
tioned, as the Behemoth and Leviathan, our translators have acted prudently in 
copying the Hebrew words, rather than guessing at the animal intended. 
same caution would perhaps have been advantageous with the word Ox, i 
of rendering it unicorn. A translator of Casar’s Commentaries must be equ® 
in doubt, as to the names which he ought to use for the animals, whose descrip- 
tien occurs in the account of the Hercynian forest. Trees are still more uncer 
tain; even the naturalist Pliny’s account of the fagus, has not been sufficient to 
prevent doubts, whether a name which occurs so frequently in Latin suthors, 
belougs to the beech, or to a species of the oak, or chesnut. If a Frevchmee 
were to say in our presence, as he pointed at a larch, Voila une meleze ; bit 
evidence would satisfactorily prove that the words larch and meleze were prope 
synonymes. Dut the identity of the abies, or pinus, with any particular specie 
of fir, can never he ascertained with the same certainty. What is essential i" 
the passage (viz. that the merciful interference of the Deity descended s fa" 
as even to prescribe the particular species of wood to be used), is equally cleat 
whichever translation of »p2 gopher is adopted. The identity of the tree #® 
mere question of curiosity for the naturalist. Had this not been so, bad thé 
pame involved any question of importance to the moral improvement of mao, 
the honour of Gop ; the very circumstance of its being important, would har? 
ensured such attention to the word, as would undoubtedly have preventpd if 
meaning from being so much, and so soon, a matter of uncertainty. 
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Jators acted properly or not, in rejecting all these discordant 
authorities, and contenting themselves with a copy, rather 
than a translation, of the Hebrew word; it is quite clear, 
that Mr. B’s. assertions, that ‘ translations éaly were re- 
sorted to,’ and that ‘ no appeal was made to the Hebrew,’ 
are in direct opposition to the plain fact before us. What 
can be said of a person, who thus makes assertions, which 
the very passage, on which he is at the time commenting, 
proves to be false? If he knew that they were false, he 
stands exposed in a character, which decorum will not allow 
ustoname. If he pleads that he was not aware that the 

age under his eyes afforded an instance, so directly in 
the teeth of his assertion, is he less criminal for charging 
our venerable reformers with ignorance and fraud; when 
the slightest examination, when a mere reference to 
our Bible and to the text before him, would have shewn 
him that his assertion is an unfounded calumny? We have 
seized the instance before us, because the presumption im- 
plied in bringing forward his charge, with its refutation 
staring him in the face at the same moment, must strike 
every reader as exceeding in folly (if the subject of his 
charge were less important) any thing ee met with. 
Specimens taken from other passages would not have placed 
his absurdity in the same strong point of view, though their 
number, and the impossibility of eluding them, decidedly 
mark the carelessness with which he makes the most unqua- 
lified assertions. Mr. Whittaker has collected a variety of 
instances where the English translators have rejected both 
the Septuagint and Latin Vulgate to approach the Hebrew 
more closely. We will add a few more; selected from those 
passages which have fallen under our notice, in the course 
of comparing Mr. B’s. translation with the authorized ver- 
sion. And the reader, who may not be capable of judging 
whether our translators have come closer to the Hebrew, 
may yet satisfy himself by a reference to the Greek and 
Latin, that our translators have, in these instances, at least, 
formed an independent judgment of the proper meaning of 
the original ; and have not blindly copied either the Greck 
or the Latin translation, 

Gen. xxxiii. 10. The conclusion of this verse is rendered 
in our Bible, ‘ And thou wast pleased with me. Whilst the 
LXX translation is Kai eddoxionus we; and the Vuigate, Esto 
mihi propitius. The original is s3yy7); the circumstance 
of the Vau’s being conversive, had been overlooked ; and the 
verb rendered, as if it retained its future signification. 
Luther has followed the older translators: Diodati has uot 
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evinced his usual excellent judgment ; he su the verb 
to be the third person feminine of the future Niphal, insteag 
of the second masculine in Kal; and made it agree with 
WD: He was, however, aware of the Vau conversive, 


and has rendered it E mi é piaciuta. 

Gen. xxxv. 16. Authorized version; * And they jour. 
neyed from Bethel, and there was but a little way to come to 
Ephrath.” Lxx. Amapas de laxaB tx Barbar, tarnde ray oxnviy 
adres tméxeia Temieys yadép. eyévero 08 tivina myyicey cis yaPpaba, 
The Vulgate; Egressus autem inde, venit verno tempore ad 
terram que ducit Ephratam. In this unimportant passage, 
the Greek and Latin differ so widely from the Hebrew, and 
from each other, as can only be accounted for, by supposing 
a defective text somewhere. Itis quite obvious, that our 
translators haxe followed neither the Greek nor the Latin; 
and as they have rendered the Hebrew very exactly, we 
should like to know, how Mr. B. accounts for their discover- 
ing what was a correct version of the original, without con- 
sulting that original *. 

Gen. xxxvi. 24. ‘ And these are the children of Zibeon ; 
both Ajah and Anah: this was that Anah that found the mules 
in the wilderness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father,’ 
Authorized version. It is evident, that when an ambiguons 
word is thus brought in, parenthetically, the difficulty of de- 
termining the proper mode of translating it, is yery much 
increased ; because the context affords no clue to its mean- 
ing. In this instance, we need not inform Mr. B. that the 
LXX, instead of a translation, have given a copy of the He- 
brew word in Greek characters; and that the Vulgate has 
hot springs instead of mules; for Mr. B. has observed as 
much, in his note on the verse. As therefore mules could 
neither be intended as a translation of "Izzy, considered as 
a Greek word ; nor of aquas calidas ; the introduction of this 
word into our text, (whether correct or not) is a decided de- 
sertion of the Greek and Latin authorities; and one which 





* The authorized version of this passage has the sanction of Mr. B.'s agree- 
ment with it in the main ; yet it has not passed the ordeal of his jealous exami- 
nation entirely without correction. His note upon the words ‘ a little way,’ 
affords such an amusing specimen of taste and critical acumen, that we must lay 
it before our readers. ; 

“ This phrase in English is become familiar by common usage, but it is very 
improper. A way is applied to a reed on which we travel, not to distance: the 
road may not be little—a broad road for passengers—it cannot be connected with 
the word litt/e; even to say, a liitie distance, it would be improper.” Bellamy, 
note on Gen. xxxv. 16. 

He has, therefore, improved the language of the text, by rendering it, ‘ Then 
they departed from Bethe}; for there was but a short distance of land to the enter: 
ing of Ephrath.’ 
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avowedly met Mr. Bellamy’s eye. ‘ Most of the Rabbies,” 
says he, “render it mules.” Our translators then had viewed 
the original, on his own concession, in the same light as the 
learned men with whom the language of the original was, as 
be thinks, perfectly familiar *. We might be surprized, that 
after this concession, he should think them so much mis- 
taken, as is implied in his translating the word ancients, in- 
stead of mules. But Mr. Bellamy is never a consistent 
nage. ‘The word is perhaps the same, as that which in 

n. xiv. 5. and in Deut. ii. 10, 11. is, in our ‘version, Emims. 
Several commentators have thought so, and have understood 
the verb ND found, to mean here fought, overthrew : just 


¥ . . 7 . a 

as fell upon, in English, either implies an accidental disco- 
very to have been made; or an assault. ‘Thus we might say, 
he fell upon a treasure, soon after which some rogues fell 
upon him, and took it from him. But Mr. Bellamy, to justify 
his translating the word, as he possibly intends to do in 
Deut. ii. 10. but has not done in Gen. xiv. 5. thinks it neces- 
sary to assure his readers, that ‘‘ [>‘yy5 Emim in this verse 
is the very same, both letters and vowels, as in Genesis, 
which is used by Moses to signify a people, and must neces- 
sarily have the same meaning and application there also, and 
not mules, as in the old translation.” Note xxxvi. 24. If 
Mr. B. means to say, that the word rendered Emims in 
Deut. ii. 10. is composed of the same letters and vowels, 
as the word here rendered mules; we absolutely deny the 
fact. And if he would elude this contradiction of his asser- 
tion, by any ambiguity in his own confused sentence, as to 
the passages compared, we shall yet be ready to meet him 

* Mr. B. is much offended at the remark in the Quarterly Review, that ‘ we 
possess in the ancient Hebrew, those books only, which form the volume of the 
Old Testament.” The reviewer should have said, which are found in the volume, 
ke. But Mr. Bellamy’s criticism takes a contrary direction. ‘* By this asser- 
tion, it must necessarily be understood, that there are no writings in Hebrew but 
the Hebrew Bible; for as this gentleman has stated, that ¢ the case is very differ- 
ent from that of the Greek and Latin languages, of which abundance is come down 
to us, both in prose and poetry;” he will necessarily be understood by his readers 
to mean, that no Hebrew writings, either im poetry or prose, ‘ are come down to 
Us, except the books only which form the volume of the Old Testament.’ Did 
he never hear of the voluminous writings of the ancient Jews, which ‘ are come 
down to us,’ such as the Mishna, the Falmud, &c. besides the copious productions 
of the Paraphrasts, Onkelos on the Law, and Jonathan on the Prophets, written 
near 2000 years since? The writings of the Hebrews, which have come down 
to us, are perhaps as voluminous as all the writings of the Greeks and Latins.” 
First Reply, p. 8. ; 

It would be just as reasonable and correct for Mr. Sharon Turner to tell his 
readers, that Saxon literature, so far from being as meagre as it usually sap- 
posed to be, is as voluminous and valuable as that of any other people ;- eontain- 
ing, from Alfred and Eadmer, to Gibbon and Dr. Johnson, an infinitade of trea- 
tises on every topic which can interest the literary enquirer. 
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with the same positive contradiction of his assertion. The 
letters and vowels are not ‘ the very same’ in any two in- 
stances which he may choose to combine. In Gen. xiv. §, 
it is CONN; Gen. xxxvi. 24.E5—», or possibly in his edi- 
tion (since he has so copied it in his note) [%795; in Deut, 
ii. 10, 11. SoM. The words resemble each other nearly 


enough, being only distinguished by the presence or ab- 
sence of the uncertain letters Aleph and Jod, to make the 
conjectures of the commentators very plausible, that it is 
really, though not identically, the same word in each case. 
Mr. B. alone, with his usual combination of careless exami- 
nation and positive assertion, chose to clench the argument, 
by what proves, on a reference to the Hebrew, to be an ob- 
vious untruth *, 

Our readers must feel great difficulty in believing, that 
Mr. Bellamy, having had all these passages necessarily 
brought under his notice, could have been ignorant of the 
falsehood of his own assertion, that ‘ all the European trans- 
lations have been made from that contaminated fountain the 
Latin Vulgate.’ Yet they may not be quite prepared to 
expect, that Mr. Bellamy should himself be found speaking, 
in a moment of carelessness, of the English translators (of 
whom we were so positively told, that they made no appeal 
to the Hebrew verity) in the following terms; ‘‘ So that the 
English translators have not erred in abiding by the Hebrew, 
instead of following the blunders of the Samaritan translator 
and the Septuagint."—Note on Exod. xi. 3. A man of 
learning would not have used the harsh word blunders, 





* Mr. B.'s rejection of the authorized version, in this instance, as in most 
others, originates avowedly in his having made up his mind, that the text of the 
received translation is inconsistent with the dignity of the sacred historian. This 
is a strange species of criticism; which would sacrifice the ordinary and general 
rules of interpretation, to the judgment of the translator, as to what onght, oF 
ought not, to be the result in particular coses. Perhaps Mr. B. might have al 
lowed the old translation of this passage to stand, had he met with an ingenious 
remark, which gives an interest to what seemed to him so degradingly trifling 
There is a similar interruption of a genealogy in Gen, iv. 22. ‘ and the sister of 
Tubal Cain was Naamah.’ “ A mode of expression,” observes Mr. Blomfield, 
* which indicates, that Naamah was a personage well known by name to the 
Israelites, although no other mention of her occurs in Scripture.” So also the 
cursory way in which Anab is here mentioned, seems intended only to identify 
him with the person, concerning whom some tradition or other was current 
among the Israelites. Both passages, when thus viewed together, making it pro 
bable, * that Moses, and the people for whom be wrote, were well acquainted with 
many peculiarities in their early history, of inferior importance; which have not 
been consigned to durable records, as not bearing upon the graud topic of man’s 
redemption.’ C. J. Blomfield’s Diss. on the tradition of the promise.” . This 
sound scholar's approbation of the authorized version of the passage before Ut 
and the agreement of both Lather and Diodati in the same mode of rendering the 
word Dm, may well compensate for Mr, Bellamy’s rejection of it. 
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where it is certain of the Samaritan translator*, and probable 
of the Greek, that they did not mistake the meaning of the 
passage before them; but that their copy of the original 
differed here from the Hebrew text, such as we now receive 
it. But we must leave Mr. Bellamy in possession of the 
ay liberal phraseology, with which he generally de- 
scribes the labours of the industrious and learned men who 
have preceded him; and be thankful, that his previous asser- 
tions have not led him to suppress the fact, that the English 
translators did, in this instance at least, consult the Hebrew. 
Yet Mr. B. makes no apology; retracts nothing; but passes 
on, as if his present remark involved no contradiction of his 
former calumnies. In his first Reply, indeed, to the Quar- 
terly Reviewer, Mr. Bellamy finding himself confuted on this 
very important point, attempts to elude the force of the 
Reviewer's reproaches, by saying, “‘ I have not said that, in 
many instances, the translators did not refer to the Hebrew ; 
he forgets that I have said that they did not translate from 
the Hebrew only.”—Reply, p. 11. We must beg our readers 
to look back to the last quotation from Mr. Bellamy’s note 
on Gen. vi. 14.; and judge for themselves, whether his lan- 
guage there was so guarded, as he here asserts it to have 
been. Let them remember, that he refuses to allow that the 
authorized version deserves any higher title than that of an 
old translation revised; and then let them consider, with 
what truth he can deny having said, that our translators did 
not refer to the Hebrew, after having made such unqualified 
assertions as the following.—‘‘ Even in the reigns of Eliza- 
beth and James, when the old translation was revised, no ap- 
peal was made to the Hebrew verity, the true word of God ; 
the translations only were resorted to, and the Latin Vulgate 
they made the modern standard of the sacred oracles.” itis 
true, that the previous sentence contained an example of the 
more vague assertion under which he endeavours to shelter 
himself. ‘‘ For sixteen centuries no translation of the 
Sacred Scriptures has been made from the original Hebrew 
only.” It is just possible, that his readers might infer from 


_—— 
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* “ And the Lerd gave the people favour in the sight of the Ecyptians.’ The 
Samaritan Pentateuch instead of pom ym * And the Lord gave,’ has nnn‘ And [ 
will give;* thus continuing in the first person the promises of God to Moses; the 
fulfilment of which is afterwards described in Chap. xii. This gives more reguls- 
rity to the narration than it has in the Hebrew; but as the Samaritan text throws 
verses 4, 5, 6, and 7, into the same continuation of what is begun to be said by the 
Lord, in the first verse; and then repeats those verses as part of Moses’ speech to 
Pharoah, the alteration is so considerable, that our translators would not have 
been justified in adopting it, on the unsupported authority of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch and translator. 13 
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this expression, that some of those translations were not made 
without consulting the original; but even then, the sentence 
quoted above would necessarily exclude our translation from 
this number. This charge of “ not translating from the 
Hebrew only,” is indeed very happily ambiguons. Mr. Bel. 
lamy, we can have no doubt, intended his readers to imagine 
that. the translators of whom he so speaks, were ‘ guided by 
the translations, without attending to the Hebrew.’ But he 
deserts this meaning, for a time, when he finds it totally un- 
tenable. He then affects to consider the expression, as 
equivalent to not adhering solely to the apparent meaning of 
the Hebrew text, and rejecting the assistance of the previous 
translators. Yet the expression is always used by him ina 
depreciatory tone; but what man of sense would not deem 
this a merit instead of a fault? Translating from the Hebrew 
on/y would, in this case, mean, translatmg solely from their 
own opinion of the Hebrew, without attempting to benefit by 
the industry and sagacity of their predecessors. It would 
not readily be imagined, that any one could be found so 
foolish, as to prefer this mode of proceeding; but we must* 
allow that, in this sense of the expression, Mr. Bellamy has 
endeavoured to translate from the Hebrew only: and is, ap- 
parently, not aware that when he has shut his eyes against 
the light which might have been obtained by a direct and 
studious reference to the older translators, the dictionaries 
which he must consult are, after all, little more than compila- 
tions deduced from, and resting upon the authority of those 
despised translators. The sources of light are the same im 
both cases; but he imagines himself to be more independent 
of those sources, when the rays have passed through different 
media, with the probability of some distortion, indeed, but 
so that the direction in which they meet his eye, does not 
necessarily detect their origin. , 
Our readers will cease, however, to wonder that Mr. Bel- 
lamy has no respect for the ordinary translators who have 
preceded him; when they learn that he is equally careless 4 
to what may have been the opinion of inspired interpreters; 
and ventures to translate passages, on which our Lord has 
commented, in a manner directly opposed to his divine uutho- 
rity. This part of the subject, however, we shall reserve for 


our next Number, when we shall conclude what we mean 
to say on the subject of Mr. Bellamy. 


( To be continued. ) 
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Art. II. Notice sur le Caractere et les Ecrits de Madame 
de Staél, par Madame Necker de Saussure. 'Treuttel and 
Wirtz. 1820. — 


WE have nothing in our list of English memoirs which ex- 
actly corresponds with the little volume now before us. It 
is neither criticism nor biography, but partakes of both with- 
out entering into the detail of either, It has too little dis- 
crimination of character for the one, and is too deficient in 
facts for the other. At the same time it is an entertaining 
and clever sketch, and notwithstanding its ambitious style, 
and some prejudices of opinion, it has left on our minds a 
very favourable impression of the cultivation and talents of 
the writer. She comes indeed before the world with family 
titles to respect. Madame Necker de Saussure is the 
daughter of M. de Saussure, so well known as the first sci- 
entific describer of the Alps, and the cousin of Madame de 
Stael herself, who said of her with her usual happiness of | 
phrase, elle a tout Vesprit qu’on me suppose, et toutes les 
vertus que je n'ai pas. ‘The chief defect of her work is the 
constant tone of praise which runs through its pages. In one 
instance alone the filial affection of Madame Necker, a feel- 
ing which appears to be constitutional in this family, has pre- 
vailed upon her to sacrifice her friend and cousin to her 
father. Madame de Stael speaks disparagingly in her work 
on Germany of what she calls the mechanical process of ex- 
perimental philosophy, which very properly calls forth from 
. the daughter of De Saussure, a defence of the system which 
he had followed with so much success. Madame de Stael 
herself was a great praiser, and her biographer has, in speak- 
ing of her, unconsciously borrowed the general tone of her 
sentiments, as well as imitated the pretensions of her style. 
But, as she has herself truly remarked, the portrait which 
flatters is less valuable than that which is like ; and we should 
have been more pleased with the general effect of her sketch, 
had its colouring been more sober. 

If it were true of the mind, as it is of the body, that its 
powers are transmitted by lineal succession, Madame de 
Stael might make out an indisputable title to hereditary ta- 
lent. Gibbon saw much of her father, M. Necker, in his 
retreat at Coppet, and observed him with his usual penetra- 
tion. His prevailing habit of mind was melancholy, varied, 
as is often the case by a happy inconsistency, with tempo- 
rary fits of gaiety, and in domestic intimacy he cast away his 
usual gloom and reserve. The author of this work probably 
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over-rates his resignation in retreat. He certainly felt deeply 
the failure of his political measures, and the consciousness of 
good intentions was not always sufficient to support him 
against the abuse of ail parties, and the rancour of some. A 
man who has once drank of the sweet cup of popular ap- 
plause does not easily accustom his palate to the bitterness of 
popular displeasure ; nor was Necker’s mind of that intrepid 
cast which can be contented to deserve success without ob- 
taining it. He had a firm belief of the goodness of his mea- 
sures, but not that intimate conviction which makes even 
‘* the conquered cause” please. Again, the notoriety of an 
official situation was his proper element, and his financial ta- 
lent is of all others that which finds least scope for employ- 
ment in the retirement of private life. Casting up the an- 
nual accounts of a small private property, must have been an 
insipid occupation for one who had managed the revenues of 
France. However we have Gibbon’s authority for saying, 
that he might have been at least tranquil in his retreat, had 
not his spirits been continually wounded by the arrival of 
every letter and newspaper, and had not his sympathy been 
so deeply interested in the fatal consequences of the Revol 
tion. 

We are inclined to think more highly of Madame Necker’s 
comprehensiveness of mind than of her husband’s, though we 
are at a loss to reconcile the account given of her in the vo- 
lume before us, with the idea we had conceived of her from 
her letters published in Gibbon’s miscellaneous works. In 
her letters she appears as a lively, talented, communicative 
woman, whose Swiss simplicity had been in part exchanged 
for the ‘ Paris varnish,” and who was not unwilling to re- 
ceive as the wife of Necker, the homage and praises rather 
too profusely bestowed by the admirer whom her early wit 
and beauty had attracted among the obscure mountains of 
Crassy. Her engagement to Gibbon, when Mademoiselle 
Curchod, is well known, as well as the reasons which pre- 
vented its fulfilment. Gibbon wrote long afterwards to his 
friend Lord Sheffield, that he lived with her just as he used to 
do twenty years before, when he made that memorable entry 
in his journal*, ‘ I saw Mademoiselle Curchod—Omnia 
vincit amor, nos et cedamus amori.” The man, he continues, 
who might read English hasbands lessons of proper 
dutiful behaviour, is a sensible good-natured creature +. Out 
impression was after reading Madame Necker’s letters te 
her former suitor, in one of which she calls herself votre 


* Misccll. Works, 1. 105, + Ibid. 2. 165. 
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ire et votre dernicre amie, that the ex-minister had 
need of all his complaisance and good nature to enable him 
to fortify his mind against the enthusiasm which his accom- 
plished guest excited. We are free to confess that Ma- 
dame Necker’s character is very differently represented in 
the present publication. If she really was the author of the 
letters attributed to her in Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 
they are as unlike the description which is now given of the 
writer, as the animated and lively virgin to Pygmalion’s 
statue. The friend in Miss Edgeworth’s tale could not have 
heen more surprised on her first interview with her amie 
inconnue, than ourselves at the first personal introduction to 
the sprightly correspondent of Gibbon. She received from 
her father, the minister of a sequestered village in the moun- 
tains that separate the Pays de Vaud from Burgundy, a 
learned education, and what is better, a system of method 
which is essential for the acquisition of all ‘segner tsi She 
learnt at an early age the necessity of bringing her will into 
subjection ; and having obtained great self-command by effort, 
she required the same effort from others. Infancy had no 
charms for her ; for to admire was more natural to her than to 
love, and she had none of that tenderness which depends 
partly on the imagination. If ever indulgent, she was only 
so from a sense of the duty of benevolence. There was 
something stiff and formal in her manners, which repelled 
rather than invited attention, and a certain degree of reserve 
in her air threw a disagreeable character of constraint over 
the society in which she mixed. M. Necker gave a lively 
idea of the effect produced by her when he said, that with a 


_ failing to be forgiven, she would have been perfectly amiable. 


We have little doubt that Madame de Stael had her mother 
in her thoughts, when in distinguishing between veracity and 
lranchise, she preferred the latter, because “ les qualités ont 
pour les autres cet avantage sur les vertus, qu’elles exigent 
moins de respect, en donnant la méme jouissance.” Madame 
Necker was very sensible of the early defects of her daughter's 
character, and laboured, more perhaps from a sense of duty 
than of strong maternal affection, to remove them. Her little 
pupil listened with tolerable patience to her reproaches, but 
attached too little value to her esteem, to share einer her man- 
hers to the prescribed standard ef propriety. It was not till 
late in life that she became fully sensible of her mother’s 
merit, to which she rendered at last a tardy justice, by con- 
fessing that the longer she lived, the better she understood 
her, and the more her heart rr to dwell on the memory of 
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her virtues. Unhappily the character of his daughter was 
more to Necker’s taste than that of his wife, and tne latter 
saw herself supplanted in his affections by a style of pleasing 
in direct opposition to herown. When they first retired from 
Paris she wrote to Gibbon, that her soul was too tender to 
allow her to fear the possibility of not suflicing for the bappi- 
ness of ove who was dear to her. Not many years afterwards 
she found in her own family a more dangerous rival than she 
lad foreseen, and had the mortification of observing, that if 
not excluded from the animated conversations which took 
_ between her husband and his child, her presence at 
eust imposed a disagreea‘le restraint, and changed the na- 
ture of their discussions. Jealous at once of her daughiter’s 
influeace and of her success, her demonstrations of attach- 
ment became from this time less frequent, and her manners 
towards her more cold, 

The influence of two such parents must have contri- 
buted in no sinall degree to the developement of their 
daughter's faculties, and we do not think the author of this 
volume has assigned its due weight to the circumstance. 
Madame de Stuael's early gaiety was the delight of her father, 
who encouraged her to talk incessantly; while her mother, 
more sensible of the demands of parental duty than of pa- 
rental love, undertook the serious part of her education with 
that zeal, which if it origmated in a fondness for system, was 
continued from principle. She had too much judgment not 
to perceive that Rousseau’s plan was founded on materialism. 
Instead therefore of seeking, like him, to render the mind de- 
pendant on the physical powers, her aim, to use a French 
expression which we cannot well translate, was agir im- 
mediatement sur Cesprit par esprit. We cannot now st 
to point out the serious objections which occur to this method, 
when taken singly,—nor can we bring ourselves to tiink that 
‘* Madame de Stael’s example shews it to be efficacious in de- 
veloping the imagination.” Madame de Stael was at least 80 
far “* a natural hilantaben.” that it is quite unsafe to draw 
general conclusions from her particular case. Still less can 
we assent to the remark that education left no perceptible 
traces upon her character,—a remark which never can be 
true of any individual, and is particularly inapplicable in the 
present instance. Madame de Stael possessed one quality ™ 
a very extraordinary degree, and in another she was equally 
deficient. Her powers of observation were as much above 
the genera! standard, as her faculty of arranging her ideas 
in an orde.ly manner, was below it. Now both this ad- 
vantage and this defect are clearly traceable in her mothers 
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iminagement. Madame Necker had studied mankind with 

t minuteness of observation, and babitually directed her 
attention to the smallest traits of character; and there can 
be no doubt that her daughter’s peculiar accuracy of judg- 
ment was derived from this example. On the other hand it 
was part of her system to furnish the youthful mind with a 
great multiplicity of ideas,‘without stopping to classify or ar- 
range them. ‘The result certainly was ‘‘ a mighty maze” of 
thoughts, but of course “ without a plan.” Indeed when we 
consider the manner in which Madame de Stael passed the 
years of infancy, we cannot look without regret to what she 
was, and what she might have been under more judicious 
management. 

She was introduced into society at an age when other girls 
are qualifying themselves for the duties of life by the study 
of right dispositions and solid acquirements. At the side of 
Madame Necker’s chair was placed a little wooden stool, on 
which her daughter sat, obliged to hold herself very upright. 
Scatcely had she taken her usual place, when three or ioe 
grave personages approached, and began to speak to her with 
un air of the most tender interest. One of these, who wore 
alittle round peruque, took her hands between his, and en- 
tered into conversation with her, as if she had been twenty- 
five years old. This was the Abbé Raynal, the others were 
Thomas, Marmontel, the Marquis de rag £ and the Baron 
te Grimm. At table, politics were the chief topic~il fal. 
luit voir comme elle ecoutoit!—her eyes followed each speaker 
as he gave his opinion; but she never mingled in the conver- 
sation. After lene more company arrived. Each as they 
approached Madame Necker, addressed themselves to her 
daughter, and either complimented or joked with her. She 
replied to all with ease and grace, and they took delight in 
trying to attack or embarrass her, or in exciting her imagin- 
ation, the brilliancy of which began to be already perceived. 
M. Necker was too much amused with the sa'l:es of his 
danghter’s vivacity to check it, and though it was continually 
leading her into scrapes, she risked every thing to obtain a 
smile from him. Without daring openly to break through 
the restraints imposed on her by her mother, she used to slip 
unobserved behind her fathe:’s chair; presently one of the 
company detached himself from the circle —a second and a 
third followed, and a noisy group was soon formed round her. 
M. Necker laughed involuntarily, and all serious conversa- 
tion was at an end for the evening. What a foundation wus 
here laid for future evils, and what a lesson does the picture 
afford for parents! What-encouragement was here admi- 
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nistered to the prevailing faults of childhood, vanity, self- 
love, and fondness for admiration! The defects of Madam 
de Stael’s character were not less strongly marked than her 
talents, and who does not see how the enemy was sowing 
tares when the ground should have been furnished with good 
seed alone? 

While she was thus receiving the homage of the witty and 
the learned, listening to conversations above her age, and 
entering into all the common-place routine of society, her 
amusements, as well as serious studies, were systematically 
made exercises of the mind. When very young, her favou- 
rite game was to cut out kings and queens in paper, and to 
make them play tragedy ; a part which at the present day they 
seem but too often a Ned 5 to sustain ; and she was so fond 
of this employment, that when it was forbidden her, she used 
to hide herself in order to enjoy it by stealth. It was from 
this that she acquired the trick of twirling in her fingers a 
little bit of paper, or a leaf, while she talked. It soon ap- 
peared that her physical strength was quite unequal to so 
much premature exertion of the intellectual powers ; her 
health declined daily ; country air and exercise were pre- 
scribed, and all serious studies strictly prohibited. Danger- 
ous symptoms, however, quickly disappeared ; she recovered 
her vigour amongst the groves of Saint Quen, and in future 
life Madame de Stael remained remarkably free from bodily 
ailments. She required little exercise, and the variations of 
the seasons, cold or heat, had no effect upon her. The care 
of her health was at no time an object of her attention. I 
might have been ill sometimes, like others, she used to say, if 
I bad not vanquished (dompté) my physical nature. 

It is well known that even in her youth Madame de Stael 
had no pretensions to beauty. Her mother told Gibbon that 
she was agreeable, without being handsome; and he rather 
familiarly says of her, that she was a pleasant little woman, 
wild, vain, but good-natured, and with a much larger propor- 
tion of wit than of beauty*. Tweddell wrote that she was 
plain, and had no good feature but her eyes; and yet she 
contrived by her astonishing powers of speech, to talk herself 
into the expression of a figure (countenance, ) that was not 
disagreeable +. It was remarked that her eye-lids were pet- 
haps rather too heavy; but her eyes had ‘‘ that nameless 
spell, which speaks itself unspeakable.” Before she uttered 
a word they kindled with sudden animation, and seemed to 
itl Se r aot 


® Miscell. Works, vol. i. p. 583. vol. ii, 3€7. 
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announce, like lightning, the thunder of her tongue. Quand 
elle parloit, son regard si wif, son attitude expressive, une ma- 
nidre animée et mordante d accentuer, donnovent un sens frap- 
pant et particuli¢rement agréable a certains mots qu'elle méme 
avoit consacrés. With regard to her manners, if politeness 
is the art of pleasing, as Lord Chesterfield defined it, she was 
the politest woman the world has seen*; but at the same 
time there were certain conventional forms of which she was 
less observant than might have been expected from one with 
whom polished society was not so much the recreation as the 
ag te of life. We well remember, during her last 
visit to England, when she was the idol of the London cir- 
cles, offences against the established rules of society, were 
eagerly quoted against her by some, who could never pardon | 
her intellectual superiority. Paris was often amused at her 
expense in a similar manner. ‘The lovers of etiquette were 
on the alert, and it was whispered that at her first presenta- 
tion at court, the trimming of her gown was torn, or the pre- 
scribed number of reverences were not strictly observed ; 
and that one day, when she was visiting Madame de Polig- 
nac, she was so forgetful as to leave her bonnet behind in the 
carriage. Madame de Stael permitted the laughers to enjoy 
their triumph, and disarmed them by being the first to notice 
and smile at her own mistakes. 

Madame de Stael did nothing by halves, She was not 
only fond of intellectual society, but entered with enthusiasm 
intoall its lighter pleasures. She told her daughteron seeing a 
minuet danced by MademoiselleBigottini, that she was almost 
tempted, during the dance, to wish for the re-establishment 
of the ancien régime. Scientific music had no effect upon 
her, and while she was insensible to the originality of some of 
Haydn’s finest pieces, a plaintive air on a wretched street 
organ, agitated her to excess; and the romance of Mary. 
Stuart, executed by wind instruments, made her burst into 
tears. She had a good voice and played well herself, and 
kept in practice till Ger children were old enough to procure 
her that kind of gratification which her taste in music re- 
quired. But of all social amusements her fondness for thea- 
trical representations was carried to the greatest excess ; and 
she attached to them an interest which even Madame Necker 
calls prodigious. She was often taken to plays when very 
young, and at her return she wrote down the subject of the 
pieces, or the passages which had struck her most forcibly in 


* We prefer Madame de S'ael’s own definition— La politrsse n'est que Part de 
“hoisir dans ce qu’on pente. ; 
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he acting. She had a private theatre at Coppet, of which 
La Bedoyére, too well known afterwards for his treachery to 
Louis, was one of the ablests upporters ; and the perform. 
ances were sometimes the chef-d’peuvre of the French stage, 
sometimes dramas pf her own composition, Her own style 
of acting was rather patheticthan declamatory ; she delivered 
without particular force those —, which are generally 
anticipated by an audience as the tials of talent, and then 
suddenly changing her manner, gave an unexpected subli- 
mity to expressivuns unnoticed before, and surprised her 
hearers by striking out new beauties in scenes which every 
one could repeat by heart. As her acting was always unpre- 
meditated, it varied at each representation according to the 
feeling of the moment, and she took great pleasure some- 
times in disappointing, sometimes in surpassing expectation. 
She was to be recognized in all her parts, and aimed more at 
transferring the assumed character into ber own, than at 
adopting herself the assumed character. This sometimes gave 
an unexpected turn to the performance, ‘ 


“ Il yaenviron vingt ans que, dans un séjour qu'elle faisoit ches 
moi a la campagne, il fut question de jouer des proverbes ; on fit 
choix d'un canevas de Marmontel, intitulé le Bavard, dans lequel 
une grande dame, malade et vaporeuse, consent a s’intéresser en 
faveur d’yn vieux militaire qui sollicite une pension, mais sous la 
condition exprease qu'il lui expliquera son affaire en peu de mots. 
Le Bavard a qui I’on a fait sa Jecon d’avance, se laisse néanmoins 
entrainer & une telle intempérance de paroles, qu'il excéde sa pro- 
tectrice, et qu'elle ne veut plus entendre parler de lui. Madame 
de Staél représentoit la grande dame. Eile remplit d’abord fort 
bien son rdle; elle contrefit 4 merveille la langueur, puis |’ennui, 

uis le dépit et l’impatience ; mais quand vint le moment d’affliger 
e vieux soldat, il lui fut impossible de s’y résoudre. I avoit parle 
dle sa femme et de ses enfans, c’étoit au fond le meilleur homme du 
monde; il falloit trop de dureté pour le refuser. Sortant donc 
tout-a-fait de son réle, et manquant net |’¢pigramme de la piece, 
elle lui dit avec une émotion véritable, qu’une autre fois il feroit 
mieux de ne pas tant parler, mais que quant a présent elle se char- 
geoit de son affaire. Telle Gtoit en effet madame de Staél; non- 
seulement elle n‘a jamais pu affiger volontairement qui que co fut, 
mais cette personne si sujette a l’ennui n’en Eprouvoit réellement 
aucun, dés qu'il s‘agissoit d’étre utile aux autres.’’ P. 289. 


In the little comedies which she wrote herself, she often 
travestied some of the favorite ideas of her graver composi- 


lions. The heroine of one was a city Corinne, a Signor 
Fantastici, amateur of music, poetry, and the stage, in one & 


the small towns of Switzerland, the mhabitants of which had 
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been doing the same thing every day for the last two hundred 
years. After turning the heads successively of the two sons 
of the family in which she lodged; then of the father, and at 
last of the enraged mother herself, she finishes by captivat- 
ing the officer who is sent to arrest her, and carries them 
all off with her into Italy. The principal character of another 
was a coxcomb who exchanges the portrait of his mistress 
for two of his own, and after refusing to marry a delighiful 
woman who eclipses him in society, asks the hand of a per- 
sonage of great merit, with whose silent modegty he is en- 
chanted; but who unfortunately turns out to be only a jointed 
dull. We have heard a great deal of another piece called 
“ Captain Kernadec,” andall our readers who have been at 
Geneva, will recollect the little coxcombical dancing-master, 
for whom Madame de Stael wrote a part on purpose to bring 
him on the stage in character. ‘The entertainment was some- 
times varied by serious dramas, the subjects of which were 
chiefly taken from the Bible. One of these was Hagar in 
the desert, in which Mademoiselle de Stael, now Duchesse 
de Broglie, played the part of Ishmael at six years old. The 
Shunamitish wonman was another, which gave rise to a little 
incident very characteristic of Madame de Stael. The Shun- 
amite was represented as a woman who, after having ob- 
tained the unexpected blessing of a child, was so enraptured 
with her daughter's brilliant talents, that she could not resolve 
to keep the promise she had made of devoting her to the 
service of the Lord. A very striking scene displayed the 
ees which followed. At atime which ought to have 

n observed with peculiar solemnity, the mother had pre- 
pared a festival, in which her child was to appear with new 
eclat. Already she had made the hall resound with the me- 
lodious strains of her voice, and all eyes were fixed upon her 
as she displayed her graceful form in the dance, when on a 
suddén she was seen to faint and fall, as if seized with a mor- 
tal disorder in the midst of her companions. Madame de 
Stael, who acted the Shunamite, had not perhaps foreseen 
all the effect the scene was calculated to produce, and it made 
so strong an impression on her, that the next day when Ma- 
demoiselle de Stael, who had represented the daughter, was 
taken slightly ill, she was in a state of the most viclent agita- 
tion, and was distracted with the fear of having drawn down 
on herself the misfortune of the Shunamite. . | 

But it was in conversation that the talents of this extraor. 
dinary woman were principally displayed. If I were a queen, 
said Madame de Tessé, I would order Madame de Stael ta 
talk to me always. Unrivalled in wit, and second to none in 
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fluency of expression, her discourse was like an inexhaustible 
stream, swelling from its source, which sparkles as it flows. 
Her whole soul was so full of ideas that she seemed to lie 
under a natural necessity of talking. Among her intimate 
friends in particular she is described as surpassing herself; 
and Madame Necker says, that the most eloquent pages of 
her writings were it. eclipsed by the rapidity with 
which her ideas flowed in her familiar intercourse with her 
friends. 


** Alors son grande esprit déployant ses ailes, prenait librement 
son vol; alors elle ne se prévoyoit pas, et, témoin plutdt que mal- 
tresse de sa propre inspiration, elle exercgoit une influence surna- 
turelle qu’elle paroissoit subir aussi ; influence bien ou malfaisante, 
mais dont elle n’avoit pas la responsibilité. Tantét animée d'une 
verve amére et mordante, elle desséchoit dun souffle de mort 
toutes les fleurs de la vie, et portant le fer et le feu aufond du cceur, 
elle détruisoit l'illusion des sentimens, le charme des rélations les 
plus chéres. Tantét se livrant 4 une gaité singuli¢rement origi. 
nale, elle avoit la grice ingénue et la confiance d’un enfant naif 
qui est dupe de toutes choses; tantét enfin s’élevant plus haut, 
elle s’abandonnoit 4 la sublime mélancolie dy génie religieux qui 
pénctre le néant de l’existence terrestre.” P. 229. 


‘* Les imprudences de parole, que madame de Staé) a pu com- 
mettre, ont bien plus souvent été causées par l’ennui que par !’en- 
trainement. Quand Ja Jangueur paroissoit sans reméde, il lui arri- 
voit quelquefois de faire une révolution dans la société; elle rom- 
poit la glace d’une conversation insipide par un coup d’éclat, ¢t 
portoit le trouble parmi les gravités diverses. Alors, par momens, 
elle pouvoit manquer de mesure; mais plus elle étoit animée, plus 
sa marche étoit stire et ferme. Une fois lancée dans la carriére, 
il n’y avoit plus un faux mouvement. Certaine de ses forces, elle 
couroit au centre du peril, traitoit en passant les questions les plus 
épineuses, touchoit aux points les plus délicats, et faisoit ler 
ses amis pour elle, les indifférens pour eux-mémes. On ne savoit 
sur qui tomberoit le feu de cette artillerie volante; on entendoit les 
balles siffler 4 cété de soi, l’effroi passoit des uns aux autres ; mais 
bientSt chacun étoit rassuré : la modification, l'exception désirées 
arrivoient 4 point nommé; un éloge relevoit tout a coup celui = 
se croyoit l'objet de !’attaque, et elle sortoit triomphante des di 
cultés qu'elle avoit accumulées autour d’elle. I] y avoit de la peut 
dans le plaisir qu’elle donnoit, comme il y en a dans celui qu’on 
prend a voir voltiger sur lacorde.” P. 244. 


M. Necker said of her, ma jille a besoin d'un premier mot, 
and while he lived it was he who always supplied it. But 
when once the necessary impulse was given, and her ideas 
were put in activity, they flowed with such rapidity and pro- 
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fusion, that the same touch of the spring which set her mind 
at work, seemed to have communicated to it spontaneously 
an independent and perpetual motion. Thus one of her ear- 
liest works was. “ Lettres sur les écrits et le carretére de J. 
J. Rousseau ;” but it is easy to see, that Rousseau served but 
as apretext for her genius; he furnished the subject only, not 
the materials of her work. With these real titles to glory, 
we wish Madame Necker had said less of her mots heureux 
or charmans, to which she seems inclined to attach so much 
more importance than they deserve. Those whose fame rests 
upon the circulation of some felicitous expression, are but at 
best, as a poet of their own has described them— 


Diseurs de bon mots, fades caractéres, 


Madame de Stael belonged not to the class of the Des- 
fands and the Geoffrins, the D’Epinays and the De I’Espi- 
nasses, of whom we have heard and read too much; for 
though conversation was really her life of life ; as essential to 
her existence as the air she breathed, or the food which sus- 
tained her; yet she did not require that it should be always 
gay and frivolous, or even that she herself should always bear 
apart in it. Her friends frequently entertained her with a 
kind of sham fight, in which the most paradoxical opinions 
were put forward and defended. If she entered at all into 
these discussions, she always took the simple side of the 
question, that which a child or a savage Bas have chosen ; 
for she had penetration enough to see that real wit is always 
most advantageously, as well as most wisely employed in the 
service of common sense. But however tolerant she might 
be of extravagant opinions on indifferent subjects, she was 
scrupulously vigilant in repressing every thing of an anti-reli- 
gious tendency. Whether we consider that her object through 
life was se faire valoir, or whether we reflect on the scene of 
her conversational triumphs, and the standard of moralit 
adopted by the individuals among whom she chiefly weed, 
itis with a sense of admiration which not all her acknow- 
ledged talents could have excited, that we quote Madame 
Necker’s testimony to the salutary influence of her example 
upon her own circle. It is to Madame de Stael’s eternal 
credit that, at a time when the beaux esprits of Paris were | 
considered brilliant in proportion as they became more dar- 
ing in the ridicule of every thing serious and respectable, 
she never consented to shine at the expence of religion, or 
to countenance either by example or sulferance the sallies of 
a free-thinking nation. 
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 Non-seulement, elle foudroyoit de sa me indignation toute 
parole répréhensible sous le rapport de la religion ou de la morale, 
mais rien de douteux et d’équivoque dans les sentimens ne pouvoit 
subsister en sa présence. On paroissoit, pour un moment dy 
moins, abjurer sincérement tout ce qui étoit vain, puéril ou égoiste, 
1) falloit avouer ses motifs a soi et aux autres, et chacun ¢toit forcé 
& cet examen de ses propres mouvemens, qui est toujours si utile 
aux consciences délicatcs. La vie se simplifioit avec madame de 
Staél; devoir, gloire, affection, plaisir, voili & quoi tout se ré. 


duisoit 4 ses yeux ; et les prctextes tomboient en poussiére auprés 
delle.” P. 266. , 


With such talents for shining in the world, there is less 
reason to wonder that its pleasures should have been essen- 
tial to her happiness, if not to her very being. A sort of 
panic seized her at the pi idea of a stagnant existence, 
without any of the zest and poignancy of society. Retire- 
ment was in her eyes, ‘‘ the dreary void, the waste of feel- 
ings unemployed,” so much dreaded by the poet. It was at 
home that the reverse of the medal was seen; so true isit — 
that competition and emulation, and all -the shining talents 
and airy graces which embellish and enliven intercourse 
abroad, do not contain the eléments of domestic happiness: the 
purest and most heavenly of the feelings, which are permitted 
to take up their abode jn the human heart. Madame de Stael 
in the privacy of her own family, was no longer the same 
fascinating individual on the eloquence of whose lips a whole 
circle of auditors had hang delighted, the charm of whose 


presence acted as a stimulus to give fresh life and energy to 
the gayest spirits. 


“ Dans une retraite trop prolongée, au contraire, ses 
facultés la dévoroient. Le bonheur domestique étoit bientot trou- 
blé pour elle, par cette imagination qui n’avoit pas une plein action 
au sat ; et, malgré sa douceur extréme, elle ne pouvoit ré 
les mémes plaisirs dans sa famille. Souvent se blamant elle-méme, 
elle efit voulu surmonter de force son naturel et s’accoutumer & la 
vie retirée, mais alors il sembloit qu’une autre personne vint 


mettre a sa place, et Madame de Staél domptée n’etoit plus tout-a- 
gait Madame de Staél."’ P. 189. 


It was particularly unfortunate that one so formed 
should have been unhappy in her first marriage. When 
no more than ten years old, having observed the pleasure 
her parents took in Gibbon’s society, she took it into her 
head that it was her duty to marry him, in order to procure 
them the constant enjoyment of his conversation, and she 
seriously proposed the match to her mother. Mon. deS 
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was chosen for her husband out of religious obstinacy, as 
Gibbon characteristically called it, because he was a Protest- 
ant; but the difference of their tastes as well as ages, made 
the connection undésirable on every other account. After 
a separation, which the involved state of Mon. de Stael’s 
aflairs perhaps had rendered necessary, they were upon the 
point of meeting in order to live together again, when he 
was unfortunately carried off by a disorder to which he had 
been long subject, as he was travelling towards Switzerland. 
The circumstances of her second marriage with M. Rooca, 
which she had the weakness not to declare, are now well known. 
Unlike most imprudent connections, it did not disappoint 
her expectations; the enthusiasm of M. Rocca’'s attach- 
ment remained unabated ; and Madame de Stael determined, 
half in joke, and half in earnest, to force her daughter to make 
a marriage of inclination. With her children she was re- 
served in her expressions of maternal tenderness; and their 
respect for her was in consequence mingled with fear, and 
where fear enters, there will never be a perfect reciprocation 
of feeling. She says herself in Delphine, that ‘les démon- 
strations passionnées ne valent rien pour l’enfance, et que la 
honté et la justice lui conviennent mieux.’ After the loss of 
her father, she imposed upon herself a still stricter law of 
reserve, through the fear of again binding herself by ties 
which were liable to be so speedily broken by death. N’ai-je 
pas survécu d ce qu'il y avoit de meilleur sur la terre! Pour- 

woi donc tant sattendrir sur ce que la mort doit briser! 

ut with this exception there was much good sense in her 
method of education. She had no belief in the success of 
extraordinary systems of management. Affected tones of 
voice, fondling to excess, extravagant expressions of admira- 
tion and tenderness, every thing tending to promote vanity 
and affectation, and above all, artifice of every sort, were 
banished from her nursery. She neither coaxed her children 
to he good, nor tricked them into learning by means of the 
little games which are designed to teach the elementary parts 
of knowledge. The truth is, that children are seldom long 
the dupes of these lessons of amusement, and usually defeat 
the end in view by a thousand sallies utterly at variance with 
the instruction which it is wished to convey. We would not 
have the child dread the lesson hour, but it ought to be con- 
sidered as such; and perhaps at first the advantage to be de- 
sired is not so much a rapid developement of the intellect, as 
the habits of self-denial and moral discipline. Madame de 
Stael selected the word “ obey” as the most important in 
education, and to enforce a considered it more 
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judicious to employ the habitual authority of a mother, exer. 
cised with mildness and without caprice, than to use reasop. 
ing, entreaties, or the agency of sentiment. There can be 
no doubt that she chose the right method. Reasoning, at a 
very tender age, fails in its effect—entreaties imply the pos- 
sibility of resistance, an idea which once adinitted is fatal to 
subordination—and systematic appeals to the sensibility of 
children sometimes enervate, sometimes harden the heart. 
Madame de Stael’s influence in public affairs was certainly 
considerable during the latter years of her life, but more we 
think from the ascendancy of her opinion on whatever sub- 
ject it was given, than from the exercise of any direct inter- 
ference; nor can we conceive how she can be said to have 
‘** marked a new epoch in political science.” Her bias was 
always towards the party in opposition, for which she gave 
a curious reason ;—le parti ministériel voit le coté prosaique 
de Uhumanité, et Topposition le cété péetique. The national 
independence was one of her ruling passions. It seemed to 
her the gnly legitimate cause of war, and she even sacrificed 
to it her love of liberty. France, said she, must play the in- 
animate, whilst the army of occupation is there. Independ- 
ance first, and then it ts time ta think of liberty. She was 
indignant at hearing it said that the French people were not 
fit fur freedom, shuddered at the sight of the march to Paris 
and strangers in the capital, and could not listen with pa- 
tience to the proposal for the partition of France. We fear 
her susceptibility for the national honour must have received 
many rude shocks during late years from friends as well as 
foes, In 1815, when some of the French royalists passed by 
Coppet in their way to join the allied forces, she endeavoured 
to dissuade them from their design, lest in their efforts to 
overthrow the military despotism, her favourite principle 
should be sacrificed. From the battle of Leipsic fs began 
to tremble for France, and the news of the taking of Paris 
afflicted her severely, though that event terminated her exile. 
She again quitted Paris in 1817, with a resolution of not 
returning, till the army under the Duke of Wellington had 
leit the country, writing at the same time to her son-in-law 
the Duke de Broglie, that she had need of much happiness 
iv her private affections to enable her to support the situation 
in which France was placed with regard to foreigners. Five 
years before she had consoled herself under her exile by the 
idea of living in Sweden under the protection of ‘ a French 
hero ;” and when suffered to stay within the limits of the 
empire, though not permitted to visit the capital, the sound 
of the national accent in the provincial towns was her great 
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delight, and the feéling that she was still in France, made her 
support with tolerable patience the insipidity of her country 
residences. ‘This, we are sorry to say, is the true cant of 
French sentimentality, to which Madame de Stael conde- 
scended much too often. She writes at one time, J'ai un 
chagrin rongeur sur cette France, que jaime plus que jamais, 
and again, ——J’ai senti distinclement que je ne pouvois vivre 
sans cette France. Even in the political advantages of Eng- 
land, the image of future France presented itself to her 
fancy; she admired our national character, but regarded it 
as the tardy fruit of our excellent institutions ; man in 
the abstract, the human force and intelligence, seemed to her 
superior in France. We fear her own modesty would have 
deprived her of the most plausible argument in favour of her 
opiuion. Above all she had a strong conviction of the native 
energy of the French character. Mr. Canning, we are told, 
said to her one day at the Tuilleries, “ You must deceive your- 
selves no longer, Madame, France has submitted to us, and 
we have conquered you.” —** True,” answered she, ‘‘ but you 
had with you Europe and the Cossacks ; let us meet téte-d- 
ttte, and then we shall see.” Some one has told this ungallant 
anecdote before, andit has been contradicted, but we know 
not on what authority. 

After all it seems to us that Madame de Stael deceived 
herself with regard to her feelings for France. It was Paris 
rather than France which was her proper country. It was 
the brilliant circles of Paris that she regretted, and on the 
animation of its society that all her interest was centered. 
“ Give me the rue du Bac,” was her answer to some one who 
tried to make her adinire the lake of Geneva and its beauti- 
lul banks, ‘* I could live at Paris in agarret with 100 Louis 
perannum.” She was concealed there for a few days in the 
year 1806, and her principal amusement was to walk out at 
night to see the streets by moonlight. The garden of the 
Tuileries or the petits soupés of the Fauxbourg St.Germain, 
with the ‘* pleasing anxious being” which she there enjoyed, 
had more charms for her tkan all the sublime or smiling 
scenes of nature, than the lakes and mountains and glaciers 
of Switzerland, or the blue sky and classical associations of 
Italy, "The beauties of the country were in her eyes only 
the decorations of exile. Yet it is remarkable that the de- 
“criptions of nature which occur in her works are very 
staphic, particularly that of the general aspect of Germany, 
and of its gothic and chivalrous remains. 

We need say nothing of Bonaparte’s unworthy treatment of 

adame de Stael. One of the causes which led to ber exile, 
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was his jealousy of all reputation which withdrew the public 
attention from himself. it was dangerous to be talked of, 
and he would have banished his own son, had the eyes of the 
populace been fixed on the King of Rome in a procession 
where the Emperor appeared.. But besides this, the notoriety 
of her opinions in favour of liberty, and even the freedom 
with which she expressed herself on indifferent subjects, were 
suflicient to awaken his alarm. ‘ I am told, he said, she 
neither speaks of politics nor of me, yet it so happens that 
whoever sees her loves me less. Elle monte les tétes dans un 
sens qui ne me convient pas. However, in 1815, when he 
formed the plan of propping his falling throne by means of the 
liberals, he sent to her to return to Paris, as she was wanted 
for constitutionalideas. ‘‘ Tell hii, was her answer, that he 
has managed without the constitution and me for twelve 
years, and that now he likes the one no better than the 
other.” After his first abdication Madame de Stael was one 
of the few who abstained from insulting him in his fallen 
state On his return from Elba, one of his friends told her 
that the Emperor had heard how generously she had be- 
haved towards him during his misfortunes. I hope, she 
answered with her characteristic vivacity, I hope he will 
know how much I detest him. .One of the ministers sent 
her word that Bonaparte would pay off her claim on the 
treasury for the money advanced by Necker to Louis the 
16th, before the revolution, if she would say she liked him. 
I knew, she replied, that I must send a life-certificate, but 
I never heard before that it was necessary to make a de 
claration of love. Yet when one of the gironettes mati 
tained in her hearing, after the battle of Waterloo, that Bo- 
naparte had neither talent nor courage, she reminded him 
that ‘it was rather too much to suppose that Europe and tle 
French people had for fifteen years obeyed a fool and a 
coward ’ 

Madame de Stael’s quickness of feeling is well know). 
Her cousin says of her, and we think truly, ‘ tout parteit du 
coeur chey elle, méme la pénsee.” Her soul had more life in 
it than that of ordinary persons, more powers of thought, of 
perception and of emotion. Her imagination was always 4 
work, but if it was the source of many pleasures, it was alse 
uv source of much suffering ; if she was indebted to it for the 
originality of her genius, she also owed t» it the loss of ber 
tranquillity ; if it made her enter with eagerness into the em 
joyments of life, it made her feel its sorrows too acutely t 
be happy. Every thing in her shews the misery of being tie 
stave of one’s feelings; she became a prey to phantoms 
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her own creating; Madame Necker’s strong phrase is that 
she was a ‘‘ femme malheureuse ;” and her first impressions 
were, partly from system and partly from habit, the law of 
her conduct. She acted always as her own Corinne or 
Delphine would have done in similar circumstances. The 
excess of her sensibility shewed itself in various ways. She. 
was affected even to tears at meeting with any remarkable 
trait of malignity,—the praise of her parents had a similar 
cflect on her,—and her beart beat with a viclence which was 
perceptib‘e at the sight of any celebrated personages. When 
she was acting Zaire, her emotion was such, that in the scene 
where she has to take her cross from her neck, she could 
never command herself sufliciently to detach it without 
breaking it. ‘The world, in ber view of it, consisted of onl 

two classes; the feeling (les €tres sensibles) and the cold- 
hearted, (les froids) and it was among the first that all her 
associates were chosen. She was romantic in her attach- 
ments, and enthusiastic in expressing them. Madame 
Necker says that, ‘‘ en elle la tendresse maternelle et filiale, 
lamitié, la reconnoissance, ressembloient toutes 4 amour. 
The impetuous nature of the sentiment was the same 
throughout, it differed only in intensity. Itis the advice of an 
ancient, that we should consider our friends as future enemies. 
Madame de Stael on the contrary, looked upow ber enemies 
as those who would one day become her friends. But her 
aflections, warm as they were, suffered no change from ca- 
price or absence, for she knew not how to be angry with 
those she loved, and after ten years of separation, on renouoit, — 


_asshe expressed it, la phrase interrompue. When eleven 


years old, the idea of having a companion of her own age 
transported her—they vowed eternal friendship at the very 
first interview, and promised to write to each other every 
morning. Her mother having once commissioned her to 
Write to an old friend of the family, her letter was couched in 
such warm and extravagant terms, that she was obliged to 
begin it again three times before the style was culm enough 
toadmit of its being sent. As she advanced in life however, 
the monotony of exaggerated emotions fat gued her ; she tired 
ofthe bombast of sensibility, and began to find out that all 
true feeling is naturally bashful, and though the door of her 
heart was not closed, as she asserted herself, yet she became 
hore sparing of her professions and more measured in the 
Violence of her demonstrations tan formerly. 

The heart of a woman so constituted was of course open to 
pity. Madame de Stael thought that distress had not only a 
claim on her compassion, but on her esteem. The unfortu- 
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nate victims of the revolution were of course the objects of 
her sympathy—she employed her pen in the defence of Maria. 
Antoinette,—and during the bloody reign of Robespierre, all 
her faculties were absorbed by the desire of rescuing as many 
as possible from his murderous grasp; and she never rested 
till she had provided an asylum not only for themselves, but 
for their families and friends. We have heard from the 
authority of her neighbours at Geneva, numberless stories of 
her benevolence—it was the theme of her servants and 
tenants—and we believe there is a poor foundling, educated 
and supported at her sole expense, yet living to attest her 
generosity. During her last illness she wrote from Coppet 
to solicit the royal clemency in favour of a criminal named 
Barry. The king granted her request, but Madame de Stael 
did not live to learn the success of her petition, as her death 
unfortunately took place the very day before the news of the 
pardon arrived. In her private relations she felt, as was na- 
tural, still more deeply. When at Pisa with M. Rocca, 
who was dangerously ill, she compared her situation to that 
of Marshal Ney, who was then in momentary expectation of 
his sentence. She had once an idea of writing a work which 
was to bear this title, Un seul malheur dans la vie—la perte 
d'un objet qu'on aime. Madame Necker relates an extrava- 
gant instance of the warmth with which she sympathized with 
the distresses of her friends. 


** Dans l'année 1816, l’Ame encore ébranlée par le plus affreux 
malheur, la perte d'une fille ang¢lique, j'étois 4 Nice avec mon autre 
fille fort malade elleememe. I] survint une crise violente dans son 
état; et durant ces heures décisives, ce que j’¢prouvai fut si cruel, 
que ne voulant pas ¢pouvanter ma famille par mes lettres, il n’y 
avoit que madame de Staél au monde a qui j’osasse ouvrir mon 
ceeur. Elle ne me répondit point sur ce sujet, et notre correspon- 
dance ordinaire ayant continué, je crus que ma lettre s’étuit perdue, 
ct je n'y avois nul regret; car je craignois, méme aprés avoir été 
rassurce, que la réponse ne renouvelat mon ¢motion. Quelques 
mois apres, je fus enticrement confirmée dans cette idée. Nous 
nous (tions deja revues plusieurs fois sans qu’elle m’eut parlé de ma 
lettre, quand un jour 4 Coppet, comme nous causions depuis long- 
temps ensemble, elle cesse tout 4 coup de me répondre: je la re- 
garde, et la voyant pale et troublée, gu’avez-vous? lui dis-je avec 
etroi; c’est, reprit-elle, gue je n'ai jamais pu vous écrire++ + +vous 
dire. ... Elle hésitoit tellement qu'il m’etoit impossible de la 
comprendre. Votre-lettre, s’écria-t-elle enfin, n’en parlons plus, 
7 parlons jumais .... et clle sortitde la chambre tout en larmes- 

. 232. 


We huow not how to convey an adequate idea of Madame 
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de Stael’s love for her father. Like Aaron's rod, it swal- 
lowed up every other feeling. She wrote to Chateaubriand 
that she had constantly been the same, whether gay or me- 
lancholy, the objects of her love had always been God, her 
father, and liberty. Even if she had no hope of a future 
state, she would return thanks to God for having lived to 
know and love her father. Her device might have been— 


O liberté de Romé! O manes de mon pére! 


But it is grievous to see how even so sacred and lovely a 
feeling as filial tenderness can become weak and ridiculous 
when tinged with sentimentality. During the latter years of 
his life, the sight of his old age, and the thought of the sepa- 
ration which would speedily take place, filled her eyes with 
tears whenever she looked at him; but on its being remarked 
to her that he was growing old, she repelled the idea with in- 
dignation, and declared she should consider whoever dared 
to say so as her greatest enemy. Her object was to deceive 
herself and M. Necker as to his real state, and it must have 
been affecting to see her trifling with the evidence of her 
senses, and labouring to distract his mind with the vanities 
and hopes of youth, while he was standing on the brink of 
eternity. Advanced life seems to have been mercifully in- 
tended as a season of reflection and preparation, and its de- 
bility and infirmities as warnings of the approaching change, 
but Madame de Stael appears to have applied all her powers 
of fascination to defeat the ends of Providence, and by a 
pitiable effort at delusion, attempted to transform the pro- 
verbial gravity of old age into a scene of unseasonable levity. 
Yet though she appeared sometimes scarcely to believe in 
the possibility of his death, she was ever ready to take alarm 
atthe slightest danger that menaced him. ‘The following 
instance of her susceptibility on his account is too ludicrous 
to be omitted. 


“ M. Necker étant 4 Coppet avec elle, nous avoit envoyé cher- 
cher 4 Gendve, dans sa voiture, mes enfans et moi. I] étoit nuit 
quand nous partimes, et nous versimes en route dans un fossé. 
Aucun de nous ne se fit de mal; mais on perdit du temps a relever 
la voiture, et il étoit tard quand nous arrivimes. Nous trouvames 
madame de Staél seule dans le salon. Elle étoit assez Pe ty de 
hous ; mais lorsque je commengaia lui raconter notre accident, elle 
m’interrompit tout 4 coup pour me demander—Comment étes-vous 
venus ?—Dans la voiture de votre pére.—Oui, je le sais; mais qui 
est-ce qui vous menoit?—Eh mais, son cocher, sans doute—Com. 
ment! son cocher, Richel ?—Oui, Richel.— Ah! bon Dieu! s’écria- 
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t-elle, il auroit pu verser mon pére.  Aussitét elle s’elance vers fa 
sonnette, ordonnant qu'on fasse venir Richel. Richel dételoit ; jI 
fallut attendre. 

* Pendant ce temps, madame de Stael en proie a la plus vio. 
lente agitation, parcouroit & grands pas la chambre.—Quoi! mon 
pére, mon pauvre pére, disoit-clle, on Vauroit versé! A votre fige, 
a celui de vos enfans, ce n'est rien ; mais avec sa taille, sa_grosse 
taille !......Dans un foss¢, et il auroit pu y tester long-temps ; et il 
auroit appelé, appele inutilement peut-ctre...... Alors vaincue par 
son ¢motion, elle ctoit obligce de s’arréter, jusqu’a ce que la colére 
fui efit redonne des forces. 

“ Enfin, Richel entre. J’ctois extrémement curicuse d’entendre 
ce qu'elle lut diroit, parce que chez cette personne, ordinairement 
trés indulgente, avec les inferieurs, un sentiment si vif devoit s’ex- 
haler de la maniére la plus originale. Elle s'avance vers loi avee 
solennite, et d'une voix d'abord Ctoullce, mais qui grossissant peu a 
peu, finit par de grands cclats.—Richel, vous a-t-on-dit que javois 
de Pesprit? —L’homme ouvre de grands yeux.--Savez-vous que 
j'ai de Veaprit, vous dis-jc?—-L’homme reste encore muct.—Ap 
prenez done que j'ai de esprit, beacoup d'esprit, prodigicuscment 
d’esprit ; eh bien! tout l’esprit que j’ai, je Vemploierai a vous taire 
passer le reste de vos jours dans un cachot, si jamais vous versee 
BELLY pe re. 

“ J'ai souvent par la suite essay’ de Pamuser en lui peignant 


cette scdne dans laquelle elle menagoit un cocher de son esprit. 
Mais celle, si facile  egayer \ ses propres dépens, n’a jamais pa 
seulement songer a cette aventure, sans dtre de nouveau saisie ler 
la coNre et Femotion. “ Et de quoi, obtenois-je delle tout au plus, 
de quoi voulez. vous donc que je nienace, si ce n’est de mon pauvre 
esprit?’ DP. rOt, 


A Frenchman wrote a book against Madame de Stael, ev 
titled, “ LAnti-Romantique,” in which she was ridiculed 
unmercifully ;—it was a clever work, and she was so far frow 
feeling resentinent on her own account, that she wished t 
have cultivated the acquaintance of the author—but there 
was unfortunately a word or two against her father, and the 
offence was unpardonable. Among his friends M. Necker 
was fond of telling stories, and his daughter was never 8¢ 
much delighted as when they were at her expense. She used 
to entrap him into anecdotes of which she was the heroine, 
and. ber eves filled with tears while she listened for the hum 
dredth time to the story of the old Maréchale de Noacee 
tormidable personage of the ancient regime,—-whom Madame 
de Stacl, when seven years old, maliciously asked what she 
thought of love ;—or of her imitation of the languishing ait 
a certain Polonese princess, which her father luckily disee 
yered just in time to prevent her adopting it. After Necker’ 
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teath she entertained a superstitious feeling respecting him, 
which in some degree alleviated the bitterness of her grief. 
Having experienced some relief in a journey she took into 
Italy soon after that event, she attributed it to his interces- 
sion; from a convietion that he was constantly protecting, 
consoling, and succouring her. She invoked him in her 
prayers, and when any fortunate event occurred to her, she 
always said mon pcre a obtenu cela pour moi. His portrait 
never quitted her except once, when being very ill Leveell 
and finding great comfort in contemplating it, she imagined 
that her daughter, who was then near her confinement, would 
derive a similar benefit from it, and sending it to her, she 
told her to look at it when she suffered. She saw the image 
of her father in every old man she met, and so strong was 
the impression caused by this association of ideas, that her 
charity to them was unbounded. In a word, the idea of 
Necker was connected with all her thoughts. If she looked 
forward in the beginning of the revolution to the time when. 
the French should be as constitutionally free as ourselves, it 
was in the hope that her father would contribute to the ac- 
quirement of such a blessing. If, in the midst of all the 
horrors which ensued, she began to fear that the very name 
of liberty would receive an eternal stain, she felt still greater 
alarm, lest the reputation of her father should be calumniated 
with it; and notwithstanding her love for the French _. 
she was very near renouncing them for ever, because they 
failed to do justice to her conception of his merits before his 
death. Her letters previous to that period had been re- 
markable for their vivacity and detail, but she afterwards 
studiously avoided every thing which could recal to her 
mind the kind of correspondence she had held with him. In 
one which she wrote from Italy, she breaks off abruptly in 
the midst of the description of her tour, with the reflection 
that it was thus she used formerly to write to Aim—it was 
thus that she amused Aim with her observations and narra- 
tions—how could things be the same as while he was living. 
She was naturally improvident, and M. Necker said of her, 
that she was like the savages who would sell their cabin in 
the morning without knowing what would become of them at 
hight. But the fortune that he had left became in her eyes a 
sacred deposit, and she would have thought herself wanting 
in filial duty if the inheritance derived from him and destined 
for her family had wasted under her management. 

It was from her father that Madame de Stael derived an 
antipathy bordering on intolerance for all mediocrity of cha- 
racter. Jt was one of her favourite maxims that if people 
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were stupid it was their own fault, and if she had power she 
would make a law that all the world should be witty. Dull- 
ness was insupportable to her, and a bon-mot, or a sally of 
the imagination was a little benefit which called forth trom 
her an elfusion of gratitude. Lord Byron, especially in his 
first productions, was one of her favourite authors, and she 
created anew in more instances than one from the concep- 
tions with which his poetry inspired her. Her Richard- 
Coeur-de-Lion was another Lara, but she piqued herself on 
no one’s making the discovery. Her taste in reading was for 
the serious and solemn, for what supplied food for the ima- 
gination, rather than for abstract subjects, and in general 
what amused her most was what made her weep. On being 
asked what book she would choose, if restricted to the pos- 
session of a single volume, after excepting the Bible, andthe 
‘* Cours de morale religieuse” of her father, she did English 
literature the honour to select Bacon as the author who af- 
forded the most inexhaustible store of thoughts. René, the 
episode of Velleda, in the Martyrs, and the scene of the fu- 
neral in the Antiquary were among the passages which she 
most admired, and whenever she met with any thing that par- 
ticularly pleased her, she was never satisfied till all her 
friends had seen it. Clarissa Harlowe, which she read ata 
very early age, made such an impression on her mind, that 
she used to reckon the elopement of the heroine amongst the 
events of her childhood. She read quick without being super- 
ficial, and was familiar with the best part of European litera- 
ture, without having spent any great portion of time in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of it, for she was neither an assiduous 
nor an abstracted reader. Her acknowledgment of the ment 
of the German writers is at once a proof of discernment and 
candour—of discernment which enabled her to appreciate the 
taste and genius of the Teutonic school, in spite of their dis- 
similarity to the more stately and artificial models of her own 
country—and of candour which led her to vindicate them 
from the contempt they had incurred from partiality and sel- 
fishness in France, and from ignorance in England. Of our 
own literature she knew more than most foreigners, De Lille 
perhaps excepted ; but her acquaintance seems to have been 
principally with our earlier writers, and not with the lighter 
style of composition introduced by living authors—of our m- 
stitutions she had evidently a very imperfect idea, even of 
those which may have been supposed most likely to have at- 
tracted her attention. For instance, she has fallen into 4 
great mistake respecting the nature of our universities, 
which we are more surprised than at the difficulty which she 
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appears to have had in comprehending the true character of 
our constitutional opposition*. It was on one of her visits to 
Holland House, that she is said to have asked the noble 
owner, how with his ancient domain and large property he 
could possibly be an advocate in parliament for a revolution. 
She was proud of her knowledge of English manners, which, 
she has displayed with considerable effect in Corime. It is 
said that when this work first made its appearance in this 
country some of the inhabitants of one of our small towns, of 
which Madame de Stael had never even heard the name, 
were seriously offended with her for intending, as they 
thought, to ridicule them in one of her provincial descrip- 
tions. 

But, if we were to select that feature in Madame de Stael’s 
character which distinguished her most advantageously from 
the rest of the world, we should say that it was a perspicacious 
mind. She gave a remarkable proof of this faculty by writ- 
ing in 1795, that France must pass under a military despo- 
tism before she could arrive at a mixed monarchy. Her 
trade, if we may so express ourselves, was the observation of 
human nature, an hereditary talent derived from both her pa- 
rents ; and she was so fond of exercising it, that if led to the 
scaffold she said, she must have passed her judgment on the 
friends who accompanied her. Her opinions were formed at 
first sight, and a more intimate knowledge generally con- 
firmed her original impression ; which is remarkable, consi- 
dering the illusory views of things, which in other respects 
her imagination was perpetually forming. We believe, how- 
ever, that it is not far from the truth to say, that it takes 
either ‘en years or a day to know a man; the intermediate 
time affords no safe grounds of judgment. Madame de Stael 
found subjects in all classes ; she sometimes amused herself 
with analyzing the humour of the country people, or in her 
own society, without letting it be seen in her manner ; she 
was sometimes occupied in studying varieties of disposition 
and intellect, when she appeared only intent on how to please 
or shine. Affectation disturbed her whole employment, and 
she expressed herself with impatience whenever she met with 
it. Il n'y a jamais de téte-d-téte avec les gens affectés ; la 
personnage adopté arrive en tiers, et c'est celui-la qui répond 
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* Madame Necker has been misinformed on this point. She makes the following 
remark, which we have good grounds for believing to be entirely erroneous. 
“ Bientdt instruite de V'état du pays, elle étonne ces vieux défenseurs des libertés 
civiles par la justesse, par la netteté de ses vues, par son habilita 4 raisir Vintérét 
du moment et celui de Pavenir.” P. 152. 
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quand on s'adresse d Tautre.—Les gens affectés sont les seuls 
avec lesquels il n'y ait rien d apprendre. With a characte. 
ristic insensibility to one of her own chief defects, she bore 
an equal antipathy to exaggeration. Quand on met cent au 
lieu de dix, on n’a pas plus dimagination pour cela. She 
complained that she nek: not live in society with nature, and 
men were more the objects of her attention than events ; the 
fruit of her study was great knowledge of the human heart, 
and great tact in discovering the accessible quarter of each 
individual. This may be instanced in her remark on the 
cruel man, of whom she said that no hold could be obtained 
over him unless he could be suddenly persuaded that an ab- 
solute pardon was granted him, and Madame Necker very 
justly adds, that this is one cause of the moral revolution af- 
fected in the conduct by religion. 

There were in Madame de Stael some of those contradic- 
tions of character, which ure sometimes found to exist so sin- 
gularly in the same person, Her strength of mind for instance 
seems to have forsaken her whenever she ceased to speak or 
laid down the pen. Far from placing confidence in het own 
powers, she was irresolute in taking the most trifling deci- ° 
sions, and referred to her father for advice respecting her 
personal expenses, her dress, her domestic arrangements, 
the management of her children, When he died the chain 
which held every thing together seemed to be broken,—all 
would go wrong,—her fortune would be ruined,—her children 
would be ill brought up—her servants would no longer obey 
her orders—and to the remonstrances of her friends on the 
childishness of such groundless alarms her only answer was 
C'est que je n'ai plus mon péere. Fear was another of her 
weaknesses, one of the greatest curses to which her lively 
imagination exposed her. It is really painful to see her after 
the publication of the profoundest work which has yet issued 
from a female pen, had exposed her to the resentment of Bo- 
naparte, trembling on the frontiers of France, dreading to 
quit them yet afraid to stay, wasting her strength in irresolute 
and unavailing conflicts, and without courage to fly till the 
danger of adler became too pressing to be disregarded. 
Madame de Stael fled before the French army on its advance 
into Russia, as ifshe alone had been the object of its march ; 
she quitted Moscow with precipitation; and as Madame 
Necker magnificently adds, ‘‘ la flamme y dévora ses traces. 
Petersburg did not seem to offer an asylum sufficiently se- 
cure, besides the pain she felt at witnessing the enthusiasm 
of that national vengeance which was so soon to burst on het 
countrymen; and Madame de Stael found no resting place 
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fili she arrived at Steckholm. Money aflairs were also a 
source of inquietude to her, but it was probably not without 
too much cause that during the time of the revolution she 
often expressed her dread of being ruined. But her fears 
quickly excited, were sometimes as quickly allayed. In the 
midst of her alarm for M. Rocca, and whilst he still really con- 
tinued in a very precarious state, she suddenly conceived a 
notion that he was in no danger, and passed from a state of 
anxiety bordering on distraction, into one of childish security. 
Again her constitutional gaicty was sometimes strangely con- 
trasted with a tincture of melancholy which seemed to be as it 
were the groundwork of her lightest sallies. Her conversa- 
tion at one time turned almost entirely on the gravest sub- 
jects, and it was not till the contagion of her solemn phrases 
had made her drawing-room like the cave of Trophonius, that 
she took a disgust at the affectation of sentiment. Madame 
Necker says, somewhat too strongly, ‘une pensée melance- 
lique a poursuivi sa jeunesse,” and Jane Grey, the heroine of 
a tragedy, one of her earliest productions, is perhaps the only 
instance in all her writings where she has aimed at represent- 
ing a character animated with happiness. 

So much has been already said of Madame de Stael as a 
writer, that we do not regret that the length of the preceding 
remarks will preclude us from giving any account of her lite- 
rary productions. It is singular that M. Necker should have 
had a great dislike to female writers, and he actually inter- 
dicted his wite from composition, lest the idea of disturbing 
her should prevent his entering her room whenever he was at 
leisure. His daughter was under great fear lest the prohibi- 
tion should be extended to her, and accustomed herself to 
write standing, or leaning against a corner of the chimney- 
piece, that she might never seem to be interrupted in any 
serious occupation, It was not till after Corinne had raised 
her to such extraordinary celebrity, that she had any regular 
writing implements which she could call her own. It then 
struck her that she might be allowed the luxury of a writing 
table. J’ ai bien envie d’avoir une grande table ; il me semble 
= jen ai le droit a présent. Literary fame, if we may trust 

adame Necker, was not her object—success excited but 
faint emotions of pleasure—she never reflected in order to 
write, but wrote because she had reflected. Composition 
was the relaxation, not an effort of the mind. Je ne com- 
prends rien a ce que je lis, disoit elle, et je suis obligée décrire. 
It does not appear that she set apart any particular time for 
study— the care of her fortune occupied the morning, society 
and correspondence the afternvon,—triends were always wel- 
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comed with eagerness, and amongst all these interruptions 
she was laying the foundation of some new literary project, 
or planning the subjects and titles of her chapters. Madame 
Necker once asked her when she had found time to meditate 
a work of which she had just brought her the first sketch— 
Eh mais, dans ma chaise 4 porteurs, was ber reply. She sel. 
dom looked a second time at her own productions, and for- 
got their contents as soon as published. She exclaimed once 
on one of her own phrases being quoted to her—Eh mais, 
vraiment, est-ce moi qui ai¢crit ecla? jen suis charmé, cest 
dit d merveille, ‘Two of her friends arranged her chapter on 
Love in L’influence des Passions, substituting [amour divin 
for amour terrestre. ‘They then read her the passage thus 
altered, and after listening to it with the greatest attention, 
she eagerly pressed to know the name of the author who had 
so powerfully excited her interest. She began to compose 
at a very early age. In 1761 when the Compte réndu first 
appeared, she wrote an anonymous letier to her father, who 
however speedily recognised his daughter’s style. At fifteen 
years old, she made an analysis of the Esprit des Loix with 
reflections, and the three Nouvelles published in 1795, were 
written before she was twenty. The Abbé Raynal also tried 
to persuade her while she was still very young, to compose a 
chapter on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, to be in- 
serted in his history, Perhaps our readers may not be aware 
that most of her first attempts were poetical; besides some 
shorter pieces, she wrote a comedy in verse and two trage- 
dies. The title of the comedy was ‘‘ Sophia on les senti- 
mens secrets,” and the plot turns upon the attachment which 
Sophia, a young orphan, conceives for her guardian, the 
husband of her intimate friend. Madame Necker properly 
observes, that the heroine’s own excuse, namely, her igno- 
rance of the nature of the sentiments she entertains, cannot 
be considered to extend itself to the author, We have al- 
ready alluded to one of her tragedies,—the other, entitled, 
Montmorency, has never been printed. Madame Necker 
says that the character of the hero, excited to rebellion by an 
ambitious wile, was not a suitable subject for the stage. 
Shakspeare found it otherwise in his conception of Macbeth, 
andat all events we are quite sure that Madame de Stael was 
influenced by abetter reason for selecting it than the one here 
selected, her predilection for the name of the principal person- 
age, elle se plaisoit a répéter le beau nom de sonami, Mon. le 
Vicomte Mathieu de Montmorency. The defect of these, 
as of all her works, was obscurity; the fertility of her ima 
gination supplied her with such a crowd of accessary ideas 
7 
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that the principal thought was thrown too much into the back 
ground, and the reader stands in need of a clue to conduct 
him through the labyrinth. Madame Necker, after saying 
that the public were disappointed in L’ Allemagne, places it 
with some hesitation on a level with Corinne; we think it 
decidedly superior: the chef-d’ceuvre of Madame de Stael, 
and the triumph of female literature. She also praises very 
highly the improvisations in Corinne, the only part of the 
work which readers of all tastes have joined in neglecting. 
Yet with all our admiration for the genius of Madame de 
Stael, there is much that we would blot from her writings. 
She speaks like a child on subjects connected with religion ; 
her account of it in Germany is confessedly the worst part of 
the book ; and whenever she recurs to the topic a new proof 
is afforded of the vanity of all knowledge and intellectual 
superiority which is not founded upon right grounds. We 
walk amongst the flowers of her imagination as if there was 
a chance of treading unawares on some hidden danger; or 
our enthusiasm is suddenly checked by some reveric on the 
pertectibility of human nature, or declamation against a church 
establishment, or a consideration of the passions only with 
reference to the happiness of man, and not as they influence 
the conduct. She retracted, it is true, the apology for sui- 
cide, contained in Delphine, as it was first published, but 
enough remains in her several works to indicate the irregular 
tendency of her mind, and to detract materially from her 
value as a moral writer. 

We wish to say nothing of Madame de Stael’s religious 
feelings. Madame Necker rates them very highly, but we 
fear her standard of merit differs greatly from the balance of 
the sanctuary. She finds it written in her manual, that the 
Almighty will be merciful to genius—Dieu sera clément 
envers le génie ; we read a somewhat different lesson— Unio 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required. 
Madame de Stael’s devotion was evidently of the speculative 
cast, a sort of poetical belief which was far from being con- 
stantly applied even by herself to the situations of real life. 
She had in view the consequences of her actions rather than 
their motives. Her mind was filled with vague illusions, 
which were at times puerile, and at times something wérse. 
She imagined that her deceased friends would perhaps one 
day procure for her, as a part of their recompense, the bless- 
ing of being reunited to them. Death was to her in the most 
emphatic sense, the king of terrors,—it was in vain she re- 
peated to herself mon pére mattend sur l'autre bord, and 
tried to quiet her fears by the hope that she was about to 
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rejoin him—a_ bitter regret of life was betrayed in all her 
expressions, and not one of the peculiar consolations of relj- 
gion poured its balm over the closing scene. None of the 
images of the ‘ smoking flax’ and the ‘ bruised reed,’ or the 
promised acceptance of the ‘ broken spirit’ and the ‘ contrite 
heart,’ arose in her mind to impart a ray of comfort, or to 
suggest that ‘ weeping may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh inthe morning.’ One thing has struck us very forci- 
bly in considering her religious character. Preachers gene- 
rally appeal to the habit of prayer as one of the undeniable 
evidences of a really devotional spirit. Now Madame de 
Stael's language concerning prayer appears to us very ex- 
traordinary, as proceeding from her. Toutes les fois que je 
suts seule je prie.—Il n'y a point dabsence pour les étres re- 
ligieux, parce qwils se retrouvent dans le sentiment de la 
pricre. Que deviendroit une mére qui craint pour son enfant 
sans la priere? Ilwest pas un quart Cheure, je pourrois peut- 
étre dix moins, ot Vidée de la divinité ne soit presente a mon 
ceur. Speaking of metaphysics she said, J'atme mieux 
loraison Dominicale que tout cela, and during her sleepless 
nights she used to repeat it incessantly to calm her spirits. 
Now such passages seem to prove either that too much stress 
is laid on prayer as a test of vital religion, or that she whose 
experience they describe, was Jerself a vitally religious cha- 
racter. 

We confess that in our view of the case the lesson which 
Madame de Stael’s life is calculated to convey is humiliating 
to our self-complacent feelings. It teaches us that the gifts 
of sensibility and the imagination are dangerous for our 
fallen state—and that the best faculties of the mind, if not 
watched and restrained with perpetual vigilance sometimes 
have a tendency not to elevate our religious affections, but 
rather to direct them from their proper course. Talents are 
a less enviable possession than men commonly suppose: 
They bring with them a blessing or a curse, and if it is good 
to be wise, it is safer, and often better, to be simple. 


Art. VII. An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Bri- 
tain respecting the United States of America: Part 
First, containing an historical Outline of their Merits ’ 
Wrongs as Colonies ; and Strictures upon the Calumnies 


oo Writers. By Robert Walsh, Esq. Miller. 
819. 


Tuts volume is written throughout upon the principle of the 
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Lex talionis, the Author being determined to have an eye for 
an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. It professes to be an appeal 
from the judgments of Great Britain, but to whom the appeal 
is wade, or who are to act as umpires in this case of caluinny, 
North America versus England, we are not yet informed. 
As, however, we ourselves are parties concerned ; for amon 
the “ British writers,” against whom a true bill has been 
found at Philadelphia, the British Critics are spetially 
named,—-we should feel inclined to insist upon being satisfied 
as to the competency of the court and the impartiality of the 
witnesses, before we allowed the prosecutor, Mr. Walsh, to 
proceed one step further in following out his action for 
damages. But, as we have already observed, the author 
takes the law into his own hand. He gives dit for tat ; retorts 
charge for charge, and surmise for suspicion: insomuch, in- 
deed, that our brother periodicals of London and Edinburgh 
will find themselves completely matched, in this war of 
words, by the doughty champion now before us. If, for ex- 
ample, the Americans are found guilty of stealing a sheep, 
Mr. Walsh is sure to convict the British of stealing a cow; 
and if his countrymen are found chargeable with man- 
slaughter, he instantly relieves the atrocity by bringing 
forward a case of horrible murder and fire-raising, committed 
by some native ofthe British Isles. In short, in the exercise 
of this Old Bailey wit and Billingsgate rhetoric, we give the 
palm to America; and using the motto of the gallant Nelson, 
we say, Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

It looks ill for Mr. Walsh’s cause, however, that in this 
country, where every desperado has protectors, and the 
greatest miscreant has his partizans, there is no one to think 
favourably of his beloved States; and seriously speaking, it 
ls a singular fact that the public journals of Great Britain, 
which are seldom found to agree in any thing, differ very 
little in their expressed opinions of North America. Whig 
and Tory are equally hostile to the rising Republic. Mr. 
Tierney and Lord Grey have as little kindness in their hearts, 
as their most determined antagonists, when they speak of 
American manners and institutions. The Edinburgh Review 
is as inimical as the Quarterly. Mr. B. an American feder- 
alist, and Mr. F. an English democrat, and Mr. H. a smart 
young officer, say nearly the same things as to the mo- 
desty and mercantile honesty, the refinement and practi- 
cal liberty of the United States. Even Cobbett, who has 
generally a good word to utter for every one who is nota 
subject of his own king, has given over all eulogy in favour 
ofthe modern Hesperia, In one word, Mr. Walsh’s clients 
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have contrived to work out, in relation to their own charac. 
ter and pretensions, the wonder, of unanimity among a peo- 

le, who seem to dissent on all other matters, for the mere 
bec of dissension ; and in their attempts to undermine this 
wonderful coalition, American writers have only exhibited 
against themselves a mass of prima facie evidence, which it 
will not be easy either to counteract or remove. A man does 
not go into court with a very good grace to seek redress for 
any injury he may have received from the strife of tongues, 
when placed in circumstances which make it necessary for 
him to confess that nobody speaks well of him, and more- 
over that a great variety of persons who never agreed on 
any point before, have consented to traduce his character 
and undervalue his attainments. 

Mr. Walsh himself cannot but concede to us both the in- 
ference we have now stated, and also the facts upon which it 
rests; for it is clearly with a view to the general and unani- 
mous dislike of America which prevails in this country, and 
which is expressed occasionally in almost every journal 
published in either division of the island, that he appeals 
from the judgments of Great Britain—that is, we presume, 
from the opinion of the whigs as well as from that of the 
tories, of the high churchman as well as the low churchman, 
of the lord and also of the commoner. Indeed, until we saw 
the work now in our hands, we had no suspicion, that the 
people of the United States were so evil entreated, and had so 
few protectors among the public writers of England ; and we 
were more especially surprised, that, considering the repub- 
lican tendencies of a certain northern journal, the most vio- 
lent philippics, against the freemen of Columbia, were to be 
found in its pages. We are ready to acknowledge, however, 
that this system of national abuse and depreciation has been 
carried a great deal too far; for even admitting that there is 
some ground for the strictures which have been made on the 
foibles and bombast of the American character, it perhaps 
argues more of jealousy than of contempt, to be constantly 
dwelling upon such imperfections, and setting them forth in 
every point of view, for the gratification of vulgar animosity. 
We are at peace with America, and ought therefore to feel 
the obligation under which we stand, to cultivate amity to 
wards her, in language as well as in deeds: and, in truth, 
it were greatly to be deplored that the good understanding, 
subsisting between the two countries, should be exposed to 4 
premature interruption, or the evils of war hereafter unnece* 
sarily aggravated, by the childish practice of calling names, 
and grinning in one another's faces. 
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But, as we have already acknowledged, we ourselves are 
in the list of offenders ; and we are now going to specify the 
corpus delicti brought against us by the author of the appeal, 
Alter remarking that the minor reviews and magazines are 
incessant in their attacks upon his countrymen, and express- 
ing his determination not to mind them, Mr. Walsh adds, 


« | will, however, advert to one of them, the British Critic, co- 
ordinate with the Monthly Review, and long in the enjoyment of 

eat consideration with the ministerial and high church party. It 
has recently had a paroxysm of exprobation on the occasion of re. 
viewing Mr. Bristed’s ‘ Resources of America.” This gentleman, 
a Briton by birth, and educated at home, it has mistaken or affected 
to mistake, for an American, and in reviling the diction of his book 
has held him forth as a sample of American writers ; if an author so 
affectionately and reverentially disposed towards England fared so 
ill for allowing some’ virtue and prosperity to the United States, 
these unlucky States had nothing less to expect than a merciless 
visitation. I would not undertake to repeat any part of the pas- 
quinades of the critique, were it not that they form a proper sequel 
to those of the Quarterly Review, and complete the idea to be en- 
tertained of the strain in which we are celebrated in the British 
journals generally. The following extracts will suffice. 

* ¢ The Americans debated in Congress during three successive 
days, whether they were not the greatest, the wisest, bravest, most 
genious, and most learned of mankind. The North American 
republicans are the most vain, egotistical, insolent, rhodomontade 
sort of people that are any where to be found. The greater num- 
ber of the States declare it to be unconstitutional to refer to the 
providence of God in any of their public acts. The Americang 
have no history ; nothing on which to exercise genius and kindle 
imagination. One third of the people have no church at all; 
three and a half millions enjoy no means of religious instruction. 
The religious principle is gaining ground in the northern parts of 
the Union : it is becoming fashionable among the better orders of 
society to go to church. The Americans make it a point of con. 
science never to pay a single stiver to a British creditor. America 
is like a dissipated boy, combining the feebleness of early youth 
with the libertinism of manhood ; the calculating selfishness of de- 
clining years with the decrepitude and disease of old age.’ 


The sentences now quoted contain the sum and substance 
of the calumny with which we are individually chargeable ; 
and it is worthy of remark that some of them are literal ex- 
tracts from the work which we were reviewing, written too, 
by a citizen of the United States. Mr. Bristed, the author 
alluded to, declares in as many words, that the merchants in 
that country make it a point of conscience never to pay a 
Single stiver to a British creditor ; and also that some of the 
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States had declared it to be unconstitutional to refer fo the 
providence of God in any of their public acts. It is upon 
the same authority (and indeed, we gave the statement almost 
verbatim,) that we mentioned the deficiency still felt in North 
America, of the usual means of religious instruction and di- 
vine worship: and if Mr. Walsh had cast his eyes over the 
vuges of his fellow-citizen, Mr. Bristed, he would have found, 
Resides a great deal of the same kind of thing, all the 
“ ribaldry and absurdness” for which he is pleased to render 
us accountable. ' 

It is to the first sentence, however, as quoted from our jour- 
nul, that Mr. Walsh directs the main attention and indigna- 
tion of his American readers; that, namely, which refers to 
the debate in Congress on the question of their being the 
most enlightened people on the face of the earth. 


““ We have seen (says he) that the Edinburgh Review talks of 
‘the dudicreus proposition of the American Congress to declare 
herself the most enlightened nation on the globe.’ The Quarterly 
Review also descants scoflingly on this supposed proposition, and 
avers that it was withdrawn, ‘ only through fear of giving umbrage 
to the French Convention” Mr. Alexander Baring refers to it, 
in his pamphlet on the Orders in Council, saying, that ‘ the Ameri- 
cans gravely debated once in Congress whether they should style 
themselves the most enlightened people in the world.’ By a na. 
tural progression or diversity in reading, the story now goes, as the 
British Critic has it, * that the Americans debated during three - 
successive days, whether they were not the greatest, wisest, bravest, 
most ingenious, and most learned of mankind.’ This is the shape, 
he concludes, in which it will, doubtless, be embalmed by the 
British historians.” 

We must own that we were not quite aware that our state 
ment was so well supported by contemporaneous authorities; 
for in hazarding the remark which has given so much offence, 
we leant almost entirely on the credit of Mr. John Bristed, 
counsellor at law, in the city of New York. On the subject 
under consideration, this gentleman speaks as follows : 


“ The national vanity of the United States surpasses that of any 
other country, not even excepting France. It blazes out any where 
and on all occasions, in their conversation, newspapers, speeches, 
pamphlets, and books. They assume it as a self-evident fact, that 
the Americans surpass al] other nations in virtue, wisdom, calour, 
liberty, government, and every other excellence. All a 
they profess to despise, as ignorant paupers and dastardly slaves. 
Even during President Washington’s administration, Congress de- 
bated three days upon the important position, that America was the 
most enlighicned natio: on earth ; and finally decided the affirms 
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tive by asmall major.ty. And our present President, in his re- 
cent tour through the Union, told the people of Kennebunk, in the 
district of Maine, that the United States were certainly the most 
enlightened nation in the world.’ ” 


These references certainly constitute a basis sufficiently 
broad to bear all that we set up against the citizens of the 
Western Republic; and from them the reader will perceive 
that instead of inventing a calumny, we merely copied whot 
we found printed and published in an American book, It 
should seem, however, that the counsellor at law, Mr. Bristed, 
has not been strictly attentive to historical facts, in giving 
his account of the vote of Congress on the occasion above 
specified ; for, instead of resolving that they were *‘ the freest 
and most enlightened nation in the world,” the members were 
content, to word their declaration, relative to their own cha- 
racters and acquirements, a little more modestly, and to de- 
scribe themselves simply, as ‘‘ a free and enlightened nation.” 

The original expression was contained in the draught of a 
speech, meant as an answer to one pronounced by Washing- 
ton, when about to retire from the administration of public 
affairs; and it was introduced, we are told, by the committee 
appointed for that purpose, with the view of enhancing the 
compliment intended to be paid to their distinguished presi- 
dent, rather than to minister to the vain-glory of the people 
atlarge. ‘* The spectacle (said they) of a whole nation, the 
freest und most enlightened in the world, offering by its re- 
presentatives, the tribute of unfeigned approbation to its first 
citizen, &c. Ke.” And if we call to mind how much they 
owed, or thought they owed, to Washington, we shall easily 
find some excuse for their hyperbolical phraseology. It was 
added, too, by way of tn that the light spoken of 
was merely political light, and had no reference to art, 
science, or literature ; and something was also said about the 
great illumination that gilded the United States, in the rudi- 
ments of the sciences and of book-learning. The amend- 
ment, however, was carried that the new republicans should 
be only an enlightened people instead of the most enlightened 
nation in the world ; yet it is pretty certain, notwithstanding 
all that Mr. Walsh insinuates to the contrary, that it was 
rather from a fraternal regard towards the regenerated mem- 
bers of the French Convention, than from any misgivings on 
the score of humility, that the darling superlative was finally 
given up, after several days discussivn. 

This being the case, we do not see that the posterity of 
the American insurgents would haye much ground to com- 
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plain, although historians were ‘‘ to embalm the anecdote,” 
in the shape in which the British Critic has given it; inas. 
much as it was a sense of expediency and not of diflidence, 
a fear of French jealousy and not an honest dread of univer. 
sal derision, which checked the rude spirit of successful re- 
bellion in its career of presumptuousness and pitiable self: 
adulation, when their progenitors, in the year 1796, dared to 
think of taking the precedence of all civilized men. We 
can put up with a great deal, at the hands of persons who 
have just drawn the first breath of independence, and felt their 
limbs newly disengaged from the shackles: we can tolerate 
their shouting and skipping, and all the extravagance inci- 
dent to a complete and unlooked for change ; but when aclass 
of men who have for generations been consorting with con- 
victed felons, on the one hand, and with negro slaves on the 
other, start up all at once and insist upon calling themselves 
the most enlightened nation in the world, our patience and 
gravity are alike overcome, and it is utterly impossible to 
abstain from a jeer. We have, accordingly, on one or two 
occasions, made a little free with the bombast and pomposity 
of the American mind, as displayed in public proceedings 
and official documents ; and we defy the most saturnine and 
hypochondriac of our order, even with all the horrors of Cal- 
vinism sitting on his heart, to read some of the papers that 
have fallen in our way, when perusing the annals of modern 
America, and to refrain from a smile. The writers of the. 
Union have a manner of using our language which, at the 
best, gives it rather a foreign air; and which, when they 
attempt to make it the vehicle of a swelling thought, renders 
their composition extremely ludicrous. The author now 
before us, indeed seldom ventures into the regions of the 
sublime, and is upon the whole, one of the most correct 
and simple composers who have yet appeared in independent 
America. When, however, he does allow himself to soar, 
one can instantly perceive by the manner of his flight that 
his wings were fledged beyond the Atlantic. For instance, 
when talking of steam-boats, those lubberly unclassical 
machines, he sees them, in imagination, ‘‘ overcoming with 
unexampled velocity the powerful currents of our mighty 
rivers, and almost accomplishing the annihilation of space 
and time.” He exults m the ideal contemplation of # 
“‘ steam-frigate of gigantic size, moving on the waters of the 
Hudson with the facility and force of motion, and the mili- 
tary faculties, which will assure invulnerability to the se@ 
ports of his country, and may give a new and desirable cha- 
racter to maritime warfare.” In one or two other places 
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besides, he hazards a rise into the firmament of tropes, and 
uniformly vindicates his origin as a son of the fresh and un- 
sophisticated school of the new Hesperia; but we ought in 
fairness to acknowledge that, generally speaking, his style is 
worthy of his subject, and that it appears throughout to have 
engrossed much less of his attention than is usually the case 
with his compatriots. 

As this is a work which few people in England will read, 
we shall for the sake of the peruser of abstracts give a brief 
analysis of its contents; premising at the same time that we 
have no intention of disputing with the author every one of 
the numerous positions which he assumes in favour of his own 
country, or to question all the facts upon which he grounds 
his principal charges against ours. 

His first section is on the ‘‘ political and mercantile 
jealousy of Great Britain.” Now, to this charge all nations 
must ta guilty to a greater or less extent; for nothing is 
more certain than that those who enjoy trade and power are 
very desirous to retain them, and disposed, of course, to 
keep a watchful eye over such as seem, by fair means or foul, 
to aim at supplanting them in these possessions. With re- 

d to America in particular, the jealousy, of which Mr. 
Valsh complains, amounted, in the first instance at least, to 
nothing more than a determination on the part of this coun- 
try, to compel their colonies to conform to those rules of 
commerce to which, under certain modifications, all States 
have found it convenient to restrict their subjects, both 
domestic and foreign. It was, no doubt, desirable for the 
merchants of New England to have the power of exportin 
to the French and Dutch directly the commodities whic 
these nations were compelled to receive from Great Britain, 
orat least in British bottoms, in a more circuitous man- 
her; as it would likewise have been advantageous to the 
same merchants to have been permitted to carry on an un- 
restricted trade with the colonies of foreign powers, whether 
inthe Atlantic or the Indian ocean. But, it is superfluous 
to remark that the monopoly of all the saleable produce of 
every colony has been in all ages of the world, and quarters 
of the globe, retained by the mother-country, as a remunera- 
tion for the original expence of settlement, as well as for the 
nore onerous charge of protection and support. We do 
hot, indeed, undertake to defend the policy of England in 
every case of interference and restraint as exercised towards 
her colonial dependencies, any more than we could justify 
upon the enlightened principles of modern legislation, every 
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similar measure on the part of the Greeks, Romans, and 
Carthaginians. It is enough, in order to msure an apology 
for our administration, to observe that they have uniformly 
acted towards their colonies, upon more liberal views than 
any other nation upon earth; and hence the origin of the 
great prosperity and power which have characterized every 
settlement emanating from Great Britain, or received under 
her protection, It is therefore not true that ‘ America, 
throughout the whole of her colonial existence, found Eng- 
land a jealous step-mother,” whatever ground there may be 
for the assertion, that she “ now finds her a malevolent 
scold.” Let Mr. Walsh compare the condition of such 
colonies as have been planted by the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
or the French, with that of even the least favoured depen- 
dencies of Great Britain, and he will find that whilst the 
former have perished from neglect, oppression, or more di- 
rect acts of tyranny, the latter have uniformly advanced in 
wealth, population, and respectability. Even New Holland 
is making great and rapid progress im agricultural and com- 
mercial means ; and the time is perhaps not far distant when 
the bold adventurers who are every day leaving our shores 
per fas et nefas, to people its fertile savannahs, will propose 
to ’yclep themselves ‘‘ the freest and most enlightened peo- 
ple” on the face of the earth, and murmur out their re- 
proaches against the jealous and ungrateful step-dame, who 
compelled their ancestors to change their climate, and re- 
form their manners. 

As to emigration, (one of the points on which our political 
jealousy appeared so inveterate,) the whole world is getting 
much wiser than it used to be; and no sensible government 
will put themselves to the trouble to prevent those from 
going away who are tired of living at home. The arts, both 
liberal and mechanical, will ever find their passage to those 
parts of the world where they are best encouraged, whatever 
restrictions may be imposed upon their migration by the fears 
of politicians, or the jealousy of manufacturers. If a skilful 
workman is sure of double wages in France or America, he 
will contrive to get himself transported thither, in defiance 
of parliamentary enactments and custom-house vigilance ; 0D 
which account we may justly question the expediency of cer- 
tain measures still pursued in most parts of Europe, for pre 
venting, in all cases, the departure of artizans from their na- 
tive territory. Foreigners it is well known are allowed to 
travel every where, and, with few exceptions, to see every 
thing that is worth seeing; and what they do not pick 2 
from personal inspection, they can easily procure for a sm 
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copsiderationfrom the workmen who are employed in our 
manufactories: whence it is evident that if foreigners have 
the materials and the demand for any given commodity, they 
will find the means of fabricating it, notwithstanding all our 
care to check the emigration of our mechanics. If we re- 
tain capital and industry, we reserve all that the nature of 
things will allow us to retain; for we have no right to insist 
upon making goods for the whole world, and, which is more 
to the purpose, we shall find no profit in forcing our commo- 
dities upon them when they begin to be better pleased with 
their own. It is manifest, however, that America will for 
a long time hence continue to be one of our best customers 
for many articles of British manufacture; because there is an 
indefinite period before her, during which her capital will be 
most profitably employed in agriculture and domestic com- 
merce, and in no part of which will she be able to cope suc- 
cessfully with the immense stock and talent which are already 
devoted in this country to every branch of ingenious work- 
manship. 

But we come to the second section, which treats of “ the 
general character and merits of the colonists ;’ and here the 
author girds up his loins in defence of his forefathers, against 
the multiplied raillery and coarse jesting which has rather 
wantonly been heaped upon them. Mr. Walsh is not a little 
indignant that it should have been said in England, that the 
“ Adam and Eve of the American colonies came out of New- 
gate.” He claims for these settlements a much more re- 
spectable origin, insisting, with reason, that the convicts 
transported thither bore but a very small proportion to the 
number of voluntary emigrants, and that these latter were, in 
general, people of character, and even “‘ persons of consider- 
able fashion.” Instead of such Eves as might have issued 
from our prisons, we are assured that the supply cf females 
Was most respectable; and the first accession of sweet- 
hearts and wives to Virginia in particular, may, it is added, 
“be cited by the Virginian of the present day without a 
blush for hig lineage.” It is mentioned by Chalmers in his 
Political Annals of the United Colonies, that in order to set- 
tle the minds of the colonists, and to induce them to make 
Virginia their place of residence and continuance it was pro- 
posed to send thither one hundred maids as wives for them: 
ninety girls accordingly, ‘ young and uncorrupt,’ were trans- 
perted in the beginning of the year 1620, and sixty more, 
‘handsome and recommended for virtuous Gemeanour,’ in the 
subsequent year. ‘The descent from mothers of this charac- 
ter, concludes our author with a slight feeling of sarcasm, 
pd2 
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is at least as respectable as from the “‘ maids of honour,” of 
the court of Charles the Second ; and the fathers who re. 
claimed the wilderness and built up a free state, transmitted 
a blood which might be deemed as pure and noble as an 
that runs in the veins of the progeny of the debauched and 
venal parasites of that rooliones 
As to the men, again, we are not to conclude that all who 
were called convicts in those early times, were actually con- 
demned thieves and pickpockets; many of them being, ac- 
cording to our author, a much more worshipful sort of peo- 
le, such namely as were described by a statute of Queen 
lizabeth, as ‘‘ dangerous rogues who might be banished out 
of the realm.” ‘The civil war and the confusion consequent 
upon the grand rebellion contributed greatly to the popula- 
tion of the American colonies, for thousands flocked thither, 
who, says Sir Josiah Child, had either been deprived of their 
estate by the fate of war, or had been reulieda unfit for 
labour by the lazy habits of a soldier's life: and, he adds, 
great numbers of Scotch soldiers of his majesty’s army, 
after Worcester fight, were by the then prevailing powers 
voluntarily sent thither. ‘The same authority further informs 
us, that many of the people all over England having become 
impoverished and destitute of employment, were at length 
forced to transport themselves, or to sell themselves fora 
Sew years to be transported by others to the foreign planta- 
tions. But our author dwells with the greatest satisfaction, 
on the worth and austere simplicity of the Puritans, who lent 
their aid in reclaiming the American wilderness, and in 
building up a free state. Nor was it long before the effects of 
that leaven in leavening the whole lump, became abundantly 
manifest in the character of the colonists. Hence arose 
what Chalmers calls, ‘ the self-sufficiency and rebellious 
dispositions of New England ;” and hence, the ‘‘ mere demo 
cracy or rule of the people,” in which every power, as well 
deliberative as active, was vested {in the freemen of corpo 
rations, or their delegates, and wherein the supreme ex- 
ecutive was wholly excluded. Hence, too, the fact that, 
in 1620, a house of burgesses “broke out” in the colony of 
Virginia; neither the king nor the grand council at home 
having giving any powers or directions for it: and from tbe 
same precious order of men, we have no doubt, originated 
the spirit which made the people of Massachusetts, “ al 
though there was no colour for it in the charter,” create ® 
House of Deputies; which, as Hutchinson informs us, ap 
peared suddenly in the year 1634, to the surprise of the 
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magistrates, and the disappointment of their schemes for 
wer. 

Mr. Walsh, indeed, does not conceal his satisfaction at 
finding so many historical proofs in contemporary writers, to 
establish the fact that the American colonists were, from the 
very outset, a turbulent and ambitious set of persons. He, 
no doubt, gives pretty names to their rebellious projects, and 
unjust encroachments upon the rights of the grantees; beg- 
ging of us to take his word for it, that in all their political re- 
gulations, they proceeded upon broad views of civil freedom. 


« The inhabitants of New York (he tells us) wrested from the 
patentee, the Duke of York, in 1681, pevreee of self-govern- 
men similar to those assumed in the other plantations. No one 
of the proprietaries was able to establish without modification, the 
constitution which he framed for his grant: all were compelled, in 
the end, to acquiesce in the more liberal order of things required 
by the assemblies of the people.” 


Again he informs us, with no small triumph, that “ the 
career pursued by Massachusetts from her birth is eminent 
for daring as well as dexterity, and may be considered in 
these respects as unique in the annals of the world.” From 
the outset ‘* she fi contended against the doctrine, that 
parliament had a right to make laws binding the colonies in 
all cases whatsoever.” ‘‘ She manifested a strong predilec- 
tion for the cause of the independents in England, during the 
civil wars ; and at the restoration,” when all England, in the 
becoming language of Mr. Walsh, “fell prostrate before the 
monarchical pageant,” the people of New England received 
the tidings ‘‘ with a caution bordering on incredulity: 
proclaimed the king in a manner almost insulting ; and sub- 
mitted not to the resolutions of the supreme power, till they 
had by their own resolves, declared their own privileges.” 
Connecticut ‘‘ received the royal commissioners with studied 
indifference, and with a fixed resolution to deride their autho- 
tity, and disobey their commands,” 

It is worth while to remind the reader, that all this insub- 
ordination and contempt towards the mother country, is to 
be found under the head of ‘‘ character and merits of the 
colonists ;’ and moreover, that it is quoted throughout with 
great approbation by Mr. Walsh—the enlightened champion 
of the United States. Surely American moralists must be 
accustomed to take very oblique views of filial dutifulness, 
when a systematic and pertinacious opposition to the country 
which planted them, is eulogized as meritorious conduct in 
her foreign dependencies. 
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Section third sets forth the ‘ difficulties surmounted by 
the colonists ;" and these, as might be expected, being nei- 
ther few nor trivial in reality, are displayed by Mr. Walsh 
in all their magnitude, and enumerated with the minutest 
industry. He is quite amazed, atter thinking of them a lit. 
tle, that his progenitors did not all turn out bears and rattle. 
snakes ; for . is perfectly satisfied that their circumstances 
were such, that “a fierce, relentless, and even ruthless cha- 
racter, would have been most natural and excusable.” The 
difficulties, of course, are twofold—physical and moral. The 
unhealthy climate and stubborn soil in the New World, and 
the tyrannical governors they were still connected with in 
the Old. Indeed it would be a gross violation of candour 
not to admit, that the policy of Cromwell, Charles IL, 
James IT., and even of William IIT., was, in many instances, 
equally unwise and unjust ; and, in particular, the partiality 
and profuseness with which these rulers gave away to their 
favourites large tracts of land in America, portions of which 
had been purchased from the Indians, and even possessed 
by the settlers for sixty years, constituted a grievance alto- 
gether inconsistent with the tirst principles upon which so- 
ciety is founded. In 1688, all the charters were abolished, 
and immediately after a declaration remitted, that “ the 
titles of the colonists to their lands had become void in con- 
sequence ;’ by which monstrous fiction, as the author ex- 
presses it, the oldest proprietors were summoned to take out, 
at a heavy cost, new patents for estates, which théy had, 
perhaps, bought or inherited; or, at all events, which had 
ceased to be the property of the crown. In the author's 
indignation at such conduct, on the part of the government, 
we can readily sympathize. Fidelity and submission cannot 
be considered due to those who disregard the claims of pn- 
vate individuals, whether to gratify a shameful cupidity, oF 
to make a silly display of power. 

The ‘ military efforts and sufferings of the colonists ™ 
the wars of the mother country,” constitute the subject 
the fourth section ; but as battles, and marches, and sieges, 
do not admit of a convenient abridgement, we pass them 
over as a matter of history, well known to the most general 
reader. The colonists, no doubt, sometimes made great 
exertions, and even performed signal exploits against the 
French and the Spaniards, as well as the Indians, who wer 
occasionally stimulated by the former nation to wage ¥®* 
with the remoter settlers in the British territory : but ™ 
most cases they were found to fight entirely in their oW® 
cause, either to extend their boundaries, or to add to the 
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security of their possessions; and in scarcely any one in- 
stance could they be said to perform military service for the 
mother country, except in so far as they aided the parent 
state in extending to themselves protection and support. 
Great Britain generously fought for the safety of her colo- 
nies; to which object the latter, by their armaments and 
riches, did no more than contribute, and they could not cer- 
tainly have done less: whilst, as is every where known, the 
plans for conquest which were once or twice pursued in that 
part of the world, originated in America, and were sedu- 
lously pressed by the colonial politicians upon the adminis- 
tration at home. Mr. Walsh himself admits, that in the 
reign of Anne, ‘‘ the subjugation of Canada was urged upon 
the British court by the politicians of Massachusetts and 
New York,” and adds, that ‘ it had no relish for the minis- 
try of the day who, as the historians relate, would have pre- 
ferred rather the extension than the abridgement of the 
French power in America.” 

It is farther allowed, that Franklin constantly recom- 
mended hostilities against France in her Canadian posses- 
sions. ‘The more he weighed the subject in his mind, the 
more was he satisfied that the true interest of Great Britain 
lay in weakening her rival on the side of America rather 
than in Germany ; and these sentiments he imparted to some 
of his friends, by whom they were reported to William Pitt, 
afterwards Earl of Chatham; who no sooner consulted him 
on the practicability of the conquest of Canada, than he was 
convinced by the force of his arguments, aud determined by 
the simple accuracy of his statements. 

It must, perhaps, be admitted, that the regular troops sent 
from England to co-operate with the militia raised in the 
colonies, did not always do justice to their intelligence and 
bravery ; but in regard to the object of the several wars car- 
ried on in America against the French, there can be no 
doubt that it was more closely connected with the interest 
of the provincials, than with the ambition of the king or 
parliament. The colonists followed out their own ends un- 
der the flag, and assisted by the arms of the country to which 
they professed a hollow allegiance. 

The filth section relates to the “ benefits reaped by Great 
Britain from the American trade.” On this head every sen- 
sible person will be ready to acknowledge the advantages 
derived by this country from its commerce with the United 
States ; but it is perfectly obvious at the same time, that the 
benefit is reciprocal ; that America gains as much as Eng- 
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land ; and, moreover, that it is entirely owing to her convic. 
tion, that she finds here at once the best customer, and the 
best market, we owe the preference which her merchants 
have uniformly manifested for us. But there are many ad- 
vantages enjoyed in the world, both by individuals and by 
nations, not at all accompanied with the feeling of obliga. 
tion; and the benefits derived from commerce are clearly 
of that description. Every people engaged in trade, at once 
confers and receives favours, f the simple exchange of 
superfluous commodities ; on which account, if Mr. Walsh 
had any intention of accusing our countrymen of ingratitude, 
as well as of bad manners, in their sneers at America, he 
mistook his ground when he attempted to rest his charge on 
commercial obligation. No stronger proof could possib 
be adduced, that it is convenience, and not mutual re 
between any two countries, which forms the foundation of 
trade, than the striking fact, that in the year 1815, imme- 
diately after a war, which had roused not a little the minds 
of the people on both sides, the amount of exports from the 
British dominions to America, was not less than twenty 
millions sterling. 

The sixth section of this laborious appeal, treats of the 
‘* dispositions of Great Britain and America, from the peace 
of 1763 ;” and the object of all the facts brought forward in 
it is to make out, that while the colonies were dutiful and 
affectionate, the mother-country was tyrannical, contemptu- 
ous, and haughty in the extreme. In parliament, and out of 
it, the poor Americans were abused without mercy; any 
speaker who could turn a sentence, taking it upon him to 
call them cowards, knaves, bigots, and infidels. 


‘* A little before I left London,’’ says Franklin, ‘ being at the 
House of Lords, where a debate came on, in which Lord Camden 
was to speak, and who, indeed, spoke veer | on American 
affairs, 1 was much disgusted, from the ministerial side, by many 
base reflections on American courage, religion, understanding, &c. 
in which we were treated with the utmost contempt, as the lowest 
of mankind, and almost of a different species from the English of 
Britain; but particularly the American honesty was abused by 
some of the lords, who asserted, that we were all knaves, and only 
courted this opportunity of a dispute, to avoid paying our debts.” 
“ General Clark had the folly to say in my hearing, that with 4 
thousand British grenadiers he would undertake to go from one 
end of America to the other, and geld all the males, partly by 
force, and partly by a little coaxing. It is plain he took us for 4 
species of animals very little superior to brutes.” 
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Our readers will probably recollect the passage in Dr. 
Johnson’s ‘‘ Taxation no Tyranny,” which one of the minis- 
ters struck out either critically, as he himself remarks, as 
too ludicrous, or politically, as too exasperating. ‘‘ That 
the colonists wail with no solidity argue, from their not 
having been ‘taxed while in their infancy, that they should 
not now be taxed. We do not put a calf into the plough ; 
we wait till he is an ox.” Mr. Walsh traces the operations 
of the same spirit down to the present day; giving a few 
examples of intemperance from our parliamentary oratory, 
but deriving his chief illustrations from the leading journals 
of Great Britain. The “ hostilities of the British Reviews,” 
indeed, occupy the seventh and eighth sections of his book, 
and are really treated in such a manner as to aflord con- 
siderable entertainment to the reader. 

We insist, however, upon entering a protest against the 
author's practice of ex posing what he calls the inconsistency 
of the several journals, by quoting from articles written at 
the distance of several years, by different authors, and on 
very different subjects. ‘There are, no doubt, certain gene- 
ral principles, and leading opinions, on matters, religious, 
political, and ceconomical, which it behoves every journalist 
to have in his eye, (if they have no deeper fixture,) when he 
writes for a work, which has openly taken a side as a guar- 
dian, real or pretended, of Church or State; but we main- 
tain, that no editor, however vigilant and conscientious, can 
prevent apparent discrepancies from creeping into his pages 
in the course of years, even although these pages be filled 
by individuals who agree in the main, and whose sentiments 
have undergone no particular change. Besides, it is not 
fair to extract sentences and parts of sentences from one 
volume of a review, and set them against similar extracts 
from another volume of the same performance, in an insu- 
lated fragmented form; because, although not only the two 
volumes may be of precisely the same spirit, but even the 
two articles frum which the contending specimens are taken, 
nothing is easier than to make the membra discerpta of a 
reviewer, when thus maliciously put together, have the mo 
pearance of a very monster at war with himself. Nor ought 
the various communications in a literary journal to be tried 
by the same severe standard, which all men are at liberty 
to apply to the works of an individual author; and, on this 
account, the retort which Mr. Walsh makes upon one of 
our contemporaries, using the words which this last had ap- 
plied to Cobbett, is by no means justifiable in any point of 
Tlew, 
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«« By the uncharitable, such a man will always be regardedas a 
professional bully, without principle or sincerity—whose services 
may be bought by any one who will pay their price to his avarice, 
or other passions ; and the most liberal must consider him as a 
person without any steadiness, or depth of judgment—accustomed 
to be led away by hasty views, and occasional impressions —enti. 
tled to no weight or authority, in questions of delicacy or import. 
ance—and likely to be found in arms against his old associates, on 
every material change in his condition, or that of the country,” 


Mr. Walsh must himself be satisfied, that in none of the 
leading periodicals of this country has there been any re- 
markable change of opinion on the character of the Ameri- 
cans, whether as scholars, gentlemen, or statesmen. He may 
have found, in some of their pages, afew verbal incompatibill- 
ties, which an industrious gleaner could set in apposite array, 
and clothe with the appearance of self-contradiction ; but, 
we are confident, he has not found the general spirit in any 
one of them materially altered, nor, upon the whole, a more 
favourable judgment pronounced relative to his native 
country. 

The subjects of attack, as practised against the United 
States by the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, are, gene- 
rally speaking, their want of literature—ignorance of science 
and the arts—barbarism in their manners, and savageness 
in their amusements and contests—arrogance and haughti- 
ness, with an overweening self-conceit—intoxication, dirt, 
and slavery. Of the former journal, Mr. Walsh remarks, 
that it is ‘‘jocose at our expence, through pertness and 
arrogance ;” whilst the latter is so, ‘‘ from national fears and 
monarchical antipathy:” and ‘‘ the leer of the one is, ac- 
cordingly, only smirking, while that of the other is  sar- 
donic.” 

As to science and the arts, our author fights a hard battle 
to little purpose. He claims for America the steam boat, 
as we have already hinted, and also the invention of the 
quadrant known by the name of Hadley’s, which seems 
really to have belonged to a self-taught genius of the name 
of Godfrey. Still, as America is a young country, compared 
to Great Britain, it is no disgrace to acknowledge inferi- 
ority ; and our author might have done so with much less 
reluctance than appears in his concession. As to other 
matters, he wields his cudgel more successfully ; and if you 
speak of vice, particularly drunkenness and _ thieving, he 
comes out upon you with the Reports on the Police of the 
Metropolis, Colquhoun’s book on the same subject, all Mr. 
Bennett’s speeches in the House of Commons, and all the 
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criminal records in the kingdom. Nothing has escaped him. 
The climbing boys for sweeping chimneys; the proceedings 
at the Old Bailey; our numerous burglaries and forgeries ; 
our hanging of women, who merit nothing more by their 
thefts than to be sent to their husbands in New South Wales. 
Every thing serious, and every thing ludicrous, has this 
painful compiler brought forward, with the intention of 
proving that we are a depraved, flagitious, and most unfeel- 
ing people. A thousand tales of horror and hard-heartedness 
meet us here for the first time. For example, we do not 
recollect observing, in any of our newspapers reports, that 
Lord Lauderdale, in his speech on the chimney-sweepers’ 
bill, informed their lordships that in some parts of Ireland 
it had been the practice, instead of employing elimbing boys, 
to tie a rope round the neck of a goose, and thus drag the 
bird up the chimney, which was cleaned by the fluttering of 
its wings. ‘This practice 80 much interested the feelings of 
many persons, that, for the sake of protecting the goose, 
they were ready to give up all humanity towards other ani- 
mals. A man in a country village having one day, accord- 
ing to the old custom, availed himsef of the aid of a goose, 
was accused by his neighbours of inhumanity. In answer to 
the remonstrance of his accuser, he observed, that he must 
have his chimney swept. ‘ Yes,” replied the humane friend 
of the goose, ‘* to be sure you must sweep your chimney ; 
but, you cruel baist you, why don’t you take two ducks? they 
will do the job as well.” 

Again, if we speak of the practice said to prevail among 
the Americans of gouging, that is, of thumbing out one 
another's eyes when they fight, we have instantly brought 
against us the prize-fighting abd milling-matches, as they 


_ are called, which have become so common in all parts of 


England. Mr. Walsh has ransacked all our newspapers 
and sporting magazines, to confront us with a view of our 
real character, as it appears in these faithful records; and, 
to say the truth, we were not much gratified with the coup 
d'wil thereby exhibited. For instance, we have the follow- 
ing from the Courier, Jan. 15, 1819. 


“ Middlesex Sessions. D. Denovan was found guilty of 
biting off the nose of M. Denovan, in a fight which they had.— 
J. J. Wakenaer was sentenced to six months imprisonment, having 
been found guilty of seizing R. Cotton by the throat and forcing 
out his tongue, half of which he bit off, and the next day bragged 
of having eaten.’’ 
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412 Walsh's Appeal of America. 
The next is from the Sporting Magazine, May 1819. 


‘‘ Pugilism. Battle between Carter and Spring, on Crawle 
Downs, 30 miles from London. It is supposed that if the car- 
riages had been placed all in one line, they would have reached 
from London to Crawley. The amateurs were of the highest dis. 
tinction; and several noblemen and foreigners of rank were on the 
ground. The signal was given for stripping, and a most extensive 
ring was immediately beat out; and, among the crowd, numbers 


of females were to be seen, anxious to get a peep at these famous 
heroes.” 


After this comes bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, and 
der-pulling, and we know not how many cruel sports. Then 
follows our gambling, and dram drinking, our mendicity, 
and every sort of low vice—servility, and a time-serving 
spirit among all ranks—indifference and immorality in the 
me infidelity in the higher classes—and genuine worth 
in none. We should certainly have got out of temper at all 
this abuse, had not Mr. Walsh been justly provoked by asper- 
sions on his own countrymen, which, for the sake of human 
nature, we hope are not more generally applicable west of 
the Atlantic, than his evil thoughts are to us in England, 
This silly kind of calumny and recrimination has, we repeat, 
been carried a great deal too far: it can do no honour te 
either party, and it may contribute to an actual rupture be- 
tween two countries, where the voice and even the pre- 
judices of the people are more listened to by their rulers 
than in any other part of the world. We cannot therefore 
approve of such productions as the following,. composed 
by the sons of our nobility and gentry, and uttered before 
those who may one day become our legislators and rulers. It 
is a part of one of the Latin dramas, usually got up at West- 
minster once a year, and acted by the senior boys: the sub- 
ject is emigration to the United States. We give it as tran- 
slated in the Preface to the work now before us— 


‘* Davus to Geta. 

* Whither do you propose to fly ?—Geta. To Hesperia ( Ame- 
rica.)—Dav. What! to that country which is beyond the ocean, 
a country barbarous in itself, and inhabited by barbarians? In 
that country, Geta, Astrea is not a virgin, but a virago: some- 
times, as report goes, she is a drunkard, often a pugilist, some- 
times evena thief. Nor is it easy to say whether the tenor of their 
manners is more to be admired for simplicity or elegance: a negro 
wench, as we are told, waits on her master at table in native nu- 
dity ; and a beau will strip himself to the waist, that he may dance 
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unincumbered, and with more agility. Do you love your glass, 
every hour brings with it a fresh bumper. There you have the 
m:-tickler, the phlegm-cutter, the gall-breaker, the antifogmatic. 
o man is a slave there, for negroes are not considered as of the 
human species in America. Every man thinks what he pleases, 
and does what he pleases. The young men spurn the restraint of 


laws and manners ; his own inclination there is every man’s suffi- ° 


cient diploma. Bridewell and the stews supply them with senators, 
and their respectable chief-justice is a worthless scoundrel. Does a 
senatorial orator dexterously aim to convince his antagonist? he 
spits plentifully in his face; and, that this species of rhetoric may 


be more efficacious, tobacco furnishes an abundance of saliva for — 


the purpose. The highest praise of a merchant is his skill in lying. 
Then, their amusements! to gouge out an eye with the thumb, to 
skin the forehead, to bite off the nose, and to kill a man is an admi- 
rable joke. Believe me, Geta, even if the black vessel of trans- 
portation you embark in should bear you safely to this elysium of 
yours, the very passage would exhaust all your funds, and your 
whole life would be held in pledge, never to be redeemed: your 
destiny at last would be to feed the rats of a prison. But come, 
think better of this scheme while you have it in your power, Let 
the ruined man, the impious wretch, the: outlaw, praise America : 
if you are yet in your senses, Geta, stay at home,” 


Such sentiments ought not to be encouraged in boys, for 
how exaggerated soever they may be in the expression, they 
cannot fail to produce in the youthfal mind that very kind of 
prejudice and contempt which is calculated to provoke hos- 
tility, and to render it destructive. Besides, as the author 


observes, ‘‘ the most hacknied ribaldry in this case is ren- 


dered important and memorable, by the rank of the persons 
from whom it came, and the gravity of the place where it 
was uttered.” We ourselves have occasionally animadverted 


. on the bragging, pompous rhodomontade style of the Ame- 


5 " ; , 
rican character, as it appears in their public proceedings ; 


but we like justice, and we like a good understanding among 
all who profess to be bound to one another by amity and 
the ties of national concord. We therefore admonish our 
countrymen to measure their language when they speak of 
their ‘‘ kinsmen of the West.” 
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Art. VIIL. Travels in Italy, Greece, and the Tonian Is- 


lands, in a Series of Letters, descriptive o Manners, 
Scenery, and the Fine Arts. By H. W. Williams, Esq, 
With Engravings from original Drawings. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


21.2s. Hurst & Co. 1820. 


Ir is certainly not the interest of us reviewers, to com- 
plain of the propensity to travelling by which our country- 
men have at all times been distinguished ; for to say truth, 
were it not for this propensity, the gentlemen of our trade 
would be reduced to the necessity of shutting up their shops 
—so few productions of any other origin, have lately issued 
from the press. We confess, however, that it would give us 
pleasure if our tourists would vary their perambulations a 
little more than they commonly do; for to be forced to travel 
twenty or thirty times a year over precisely the same ground, 
and with no other variety except that which is afforded by the 
company of a more or less informed companion, is rather jad- 
ing to the imagination. In our last Number we introduced 
M. Chateauvieux’s Travels in Italy, te the notice of our 
readers. We shall now present them with the journal ofa 
another traveller, through the same country; and it is heavy 
news to tell, but we have upon our table at least three more 
publications, containing accounts of very nearly the same 
places, and written, too, so nearly in the same style, as to be 
not very easily distinguishable from each other ; volvitur et 
volvetur. 

Mr. Williams appears to be a professional man settled at 
Edinburgh ; this we collect in the preface, from the truly nor- 
thern dialect of the following passage. ‘‘ To do justice to 
the merits of our British artists, who in almost every de- 
partment leave their cotemporaries on the continent far be- 
hind, was another object which I had at heart. Whenever 
an opportunity occurred of bringing the works of our emi 
nent painters, particularly in Edinburgh, into comparison 
with those which I have seen in Italy, [I embraced it with 
eagerness ; and have only to regret, that these opportunities 
have been so rare as to oblige me to omit some names, well 
entitled to praise. In the compositions of Mr. Gibson, the 
miniatures of Mr. Douglas, the portraits of Mr. Watson, Mr. 
Sime, and Mr. John Watson, whose surprizing progress in 
the artis the theme of general admiration,—it would have 
given me much pleasure to advert—and perhaps an oppor 

tunity may hereafter be found.” Are we to conclude -from 
this, that Italy had no names to compete with those of Mr 
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Gibson, Mr. Watson, Mr. John Watson, Mr. Sime, and 
Mr. Douglas—or that ‘‘ surprising” as the ‘‘ progress” has 
been of these artists, and ‘* general” as the ‘‘ admiration” 
which they have excited, yet that so many are the names 
which Edinburgh can produce, which ought first to be men- 
tioned, that with respect to the former gentlemen, their tura 
to be praised was necessarily put off till some future occasion. 
As the names of Mr. Gibson, Mr. Sime, &c. are all new to 
us, at this distance from the seat of civilization, we are unable 
to venture an opinion as to the comparative probability of 
either explanation. 

On the Gth of July, 1816, Mr. Williams took his passage 
for Ostend at an agent’s office in Exeter Change, and tra- 
velled up the Rhine into Italy, apparently without stopping 
at any place, much longer than the exigencies of changing 
horses and of eating and sleeping, could probably require. 
At Milan, which appears to have been the first townat which 
our author stopped ; he hastened to visit Leonardi da Vinci's 
celebrated picture of the Last Supper. It is on the wall of 
what was formerly a Dominican convent, but had latterly been 
(in 1816) a barrack for soldiers. ‘The picture is fast falling 
todecay. The head of Christ, St. John, and the two heads 
near our Saviour on the right, are the only ones entire. The 
whole picture is covered with dust, and so blistered, that any 
attempt to clean it would probably do mischief. Our author's 
account of Milan, Parma, Modena, and Bologna, is confined 
to paintings—a subject, which even when well managed, can 
only be made interesting or instructive, to those who are ac- 
quainted with the particular pictures which are described or 
criticized. ‘To the mere reader, it would be nearly as easy to 
convey by words an idea of a concerto by Corelli as of a paint- 
ing by Coreggio. We shall therefore dismiss all notice of 
that part of the volume before us, that is to say, by far the 
largest part, which is occupied with details of pictures and 
buildings, and confine our remarks to the occurrences of our 
traveller’s journey: by this means we shall rims our matter 
within a very small compass, and save our readers much of 
the ennui which Mr. Williams's are likely to experience. 
When our author has risen to the eminence of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds in his profession, we shall be eager to know his 
opinions of the great masters; at present they cannot of 
course be considered as any authority ; and as it is impossible 
for us to verify them, they are really next thing to being of no 
Value whatever. Nothing is more wearisome than to read 
page after page of remarks, without possessing any standard 
by which it may be determined whether they are right or 
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wroug. In this point of view the journal of an artist, may be 
useful perhaps as a manual to the traveller, but it is of little 
use to a mere reader. Our author will not complain of the tone 
of these remarks, for we have his own authority for what we 
have said. ‘‘ Few exhibitions,” says he, speaking of the 
Gallery at Florence, “‘ are more fatiguing than a gallery of 
pictures and statues. ‘The mind, constantly upon the alert, 
soon becomes exhausted. What then must a long account of 
them be?” (Vol. 1. p. 180.) Alas! along account of them is 
very like two volumes in octavo, by H. W. Williams, Esq, 
The following note concerning Morghen, is much less unin- 
teresting than a laboured critique of one of his engravings 
would be. 


“ Morghen may be said to be the first engraver in the world ; his 
print of the Last Supper gives him an immortal name. In the pro. 
secution of that celebrated work, he had to encounter considerable 
difficulty from the ruinous state of the painting by Da Vinci ; he did 
as much as could be done, however, from its poor remains, and had 
recourse to a good copy to assist him in the defective parts. This 
celebrated artist, in addition to his many excellent works, has it in 
contemplation to engrave the Notte (or Night piece) of Correggio, 
—asubject, in every respect, worthy of his genius. He is likewise 
desirous to make an engraving from our magnificent picture of 
Charles I. on horseback, by Vandyke. These, it must be confessed, 
are great undertakings for a man upwards of 65 years of age. His 
last work, I regret to say, is from a picture by Batoni, a master of 
little merit ; and at present, his admirable talent is deplorably mis- 
employed on a miserable copy after Leonardo da Vinci, Why he 
should make such a choice, especially with so many splendid pic- 
tures at his command, it is impossible to conjecture. He is appre 
hensive that his ardour may be considerably damped in regard to 
the Notte and Charles I., from the difficulty of procuring good 
drawings of them. This celebrated man is liberal and communica- 
tive, and makes no secret of his art. When engraving, he sits 
close upon a window with his back to the light, with an inclined 
screen of tissue paper to reflect upon his wos He is a great ad- 
mirer of the English school of engraving, especially of Woollett’s 
works, many of which, with some of the best of the French school, 
cover the walls of his room. His establishment for printing, and 
the sale of his works is very considerable ; the British are his 
greatest purchasers ; but it is to be regretted that he is so totally 
careless of his fame, as to offer the merest shadows of his plates for 
sale. The plates, both of the Last Supper and of the Transfigura- 
tion, should have been cut to pieces, long before they were brought 
to their present degraded state.” Vol. 1. p. 151. 


From Flo,ence Mr. Williams made an excursion to Elba; 
and his aecount of that island is sufliciently interesting. 
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course the greatsubject of his enquiry was Bonaparte, of whom 
he has collected some few particulars, that are not indeed 
new, but as it will be long before any thing relating to that 
extraordinary person, can become stale, we shall gratify our 
readers with an extract from this part of the work. 


“ His mode of life was peculiar. He rose at two in the morning 
and studied till daylight, being particularly fond of French history 
and Egyptian researches. At daylight he went out on foot, or on 
horseback, whatever the weather, to superintend his public roads, 
or the building of his country house at Saint Martino, about three 
miles from the town, At nine he returned to breakfast, which con- 
sisted of a dish or two of meat, of which he eat sparingly, and va- 
rious kinds of wine, of all of which he tasted. A cup of coffee fol- 
lowed. He then retired to bed, and slept two hours; after which 
he remained in his cabinct till the evening (in summer,) receiving 
strangers, directing his government, giving audience on business, 
arranging his plans, and latterly, perhaps, preparing those spirited 
proclamations which he issued on his landing in France. 

“In the evening, attended by Bertrand or Drouet,’ he took an 
airing to Saint Martino or Longone, with more than his usual state, 
and always in his carriage. He dined at eight, and never without 
company. Persons of distinction he placed beside him ; but at the 
opposite side of the table there was left an open space. He eat 
rapidly of a great variety of dishes, calling for them promptly as he 
wanted them: afew glasses of French wine, swallowed hastily, con- 
cluded his dinner; and a dish of coffee was the signal for rising 
from the table, which all were expected to obey, whether they had 
dined or not. Half an hour sufficed for this meal. If ladies were 
at table, he would generally help them himself, and sometimes, 
when gay, was full of compliment to all around. When thoughtful 
he said nothing, and nobody presumed to address him. His draw- 
ing-room after dinner was usually the little garden behind the pa- 
lace, where he spent the rest of the evening in conversation with 
his friends. He retired at eleven, but his mother, and his sister 
Pauline, still remained till the company separated. On Sunday he 
went regularly at twelve o’clock to mass, where all the authoritics 
Were expected to attend; the mass was celebrated in the palace.— 
A levee followed, when he addressed himself in order to cach per- 
son round the circle, When officers attended with their colonel, 
it was his practice to inquire what was their rank, and where they 
had served, und to ask the explanation and use of some military 
manwuvre. If pleased, he passed on ; if not satisfied, he sometimes 
expressed his opinion rathcr candidly than courteously, to the com- 
manding officer present. He noticed every thing, and always 
asked the reason of whatever he remarked as additional or wanting 
in uniform or accoutrements. His eye was every where; and mi- 
litary gentlemen were often much gore comfortable after this ca- 
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techism than before it. The perché, or why, was always on his 
tongue.” Vol. I. p. 207. 


After remaining some time at Florence, our traveller set 
off for Rome. Here again, too much of his book is occupied 
with accounts of galleries and the arts, for the taste of 
the general reader; though we may make an exception in fa- 
vour of his remarks upon the studios of Canova and 'Thor- 
waldson. From these topics however (about which it is evi- 
dent that Mr. Williams is well informed, and talks sensibly) 
we shall take our readers away with us to the Papal court, 
Nothing can indicate less pomp ; those who are introduced to 
his Holiness commonly find hum in a small study, at a writ- 
ing-table, with some books near him, and dressed in a flannel 
dressing gown ; although when he appears in public, his dress 
is more splendid ;—scarlet mantle, scarlet hat, scarlet stock- 
ings and shoes. Our author's account of the state of society 
in Rome ts not very favourable; but the account which he 
gives of the Bonaparte family is not without a sort of interest. 
The members of the ex-emperor’s family now at Rome, are 
the Princess Pauline, married to Borghese ; Louis Bonaparte, 
Lucien, and their mother. The first of these, Pauline, was 
the favourite of the emperor, though either of his other sisters, 
Madame Baioechi or Madame Murat, are spoken of as being 
very much the more estimable characters. ‘The Princess 
Pauline lives separate from her husband ; she is, or at least has 
been handsome, and many of our readers probably remember 
Canova’s statue of her; in which, next to the skill of the artist, 
the wonder is, the indelicacy of the woman, who could have 
allowed herself to be the subject on which that skill was to 
work. She herself, however, is not ashamed of the unadorned 
nakedness in which her figure has been represented ; for one 
evening she issued out cards to such and such persons, “ to 
soe the statue of Canova lighted up.” 

Lucien Bonaparte lives a very sensible sort of life at 
Rome ; expresses a partiality for Scotch music, ‘ especially 
that published by Mr. George Thomson, Edinburgh,” vol. i. 
p. 3, but can never be led into any political discussion, nor 
indeed is it easy to get from him his opinions on any subject, 
whether political or net.” He has given up poetry, and had 
commenced farming upon the English system ; bat has latterly 
given up that also; and now is occupied in astronomy ; be '8 
attentive to the English, and gives frequent but small pat 
ties. The mother of Napoleon, formerly Madame Mere, 
lives with her brother Cardinal Fesch, who is troubled with 
the gout: she has none of the reserve of her eldest som, 
but speaks with tears of Napoleon, and complains bitterly 
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that he never writes; but always hopes that the generous 
Knglish will one day set Lim at liberty. In one of her apart- 
ments is a bast of Niccolo Bonaparte, her husband, which 
“ exhibits a countenance of remarkable expression, finer 
indeed than that of Napoleon, or any of his family.” Other 
reliques of royal dignity are te be found at Rome. The 
abdicated King of Sardinia leads the life of a devotee, and 
the abdicated King of Spain is only prevented from doin 
the same, by his love of the table. The Prince of Peace stil 
retains his former iniluence over his master, and is consi- 
dered still as the minion of his queen. ‘* I could not support 
existence without that dear man,” was the expression of 
King Charles to a physician, from whom our author had it. 
The allowance of the ex-king is 10,0002. a month, but it is 
said not to be very regularly paid. 

Having quitted the Bonaparte family and the ex-kings of 


Spain and Sardinia, we are next taken to the various gal-: 


leries of pictures that are at Rome ; this part of the second 
volume occupies near one hundred pages ; we were glad there- 
fore, when in a few pages a(ter, our author takes, what he cells, 
an adieu to Rome. ‘As I see her now, the sun shining on her 
varied features, through the morning mist of silvery grey, 
how noble does she appear. The yellow Tiber,” &c. &e. 

From Rome our traveller proceeded to Naples, where he 
remained some time, and after visiting Pestum, of which he 
gives a short description, he went by land to Otranto, in- 
tending to sail from thence to the Ionian Islands. The line 
of country between Naples and Otranto has been but little 
visited by travellers; however, either our author's motions 
Were too quick, or nothing worthy of remark is to be met 
with on the route; for this part of his journal disappointed 
our expectations. We shall therefore pass on and await 
his arrival at Corfu. Our author's account of this island is 
very favourable. ‘The town appears to be well peopled and 
flourishing, and the country extremely beautiful. [t 1s under 
olive cultivation, which renders it dependent upon the Con- 
tnent for bread; but a good government, such as it now 
enjoys, will probably soon induce the inhabitants to cultivate 
corn. 

A few days after his arrival he was invited to a ball at the 
palace, at which nothing particular seems to have offered 
self to his notice, except that the women had ill advisedly 
changed their Grecian costume for the French. Parties 
*ppear to run very high; the aristocracy are divided between 
the partizans of the English and of the Russian ioterest. 
At the head of the latter 1s whe old Connt Capo d'Istria, the 
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father of the favourite of the Russian monarch. This party 
of course is violent against the influence and pretended 
tyranny of the English ; but we are inclined to believe that 
it is becoming weaker and weaker every day; having no kind 
of encouragement from the Emperor Alexander. Their 
religion is that of the Greek church, which it is in contem- 
plation to establish. 

Mr. Williams paid a visit to some of the other islands. 
The little island of Paxo is very beautiful. The villages 
neat, the inside of the houses clean, and the people, whew 
our author saw them, were sitting before their cottages en- 
joying the evening sun, and amusing themselves with various 
sports. In Zante, are the materials of goed society, but 
the people seem not te be social. Some of the nobles are 
extremely rich. The great evil in the former governments 
of the islands was the administration of justice. To this 
point we ae happy to observe, that the attention of our 
governors is particularly directed; until the people shall 
have been taught to respect civil rights, it is all folly te 
think of putting saltileal power into their hands. Zante, 
though a very rich island; does not supply above one-fourth 
of its annual consumption of bread-corn. 

From the lonian Islands our author sailed to the continent 
of Greece. Ho staid some days at Patras, where he was 
present at a Greek wedding, which he has described, and 
appears to have received much civility from the people, both 
Greek and ‘Turks, among whom the English are popular. 
The first place at which our author stopped was Delphi; and 
the description which he gives us of the present accommeda- 
tion for strangers at the spot which was onee the resort of 
the civilized world, is characteristic enough to be worth 
-extyacting. 

“ On our arrival here at night, we made our way up & ladder 
stair to the dwelling of the priest, who is in the habit of accommo- 
dating strangers. It was late, and the family had gone to rest. 
We knocked a considerable time before any one caine to the 
door; at last a gruff voice from within demanded what we wanted, 
and who we were. We are Englishmen, desirous to have quar- 

ters:——No! was the reply, you cannot be admitted here; 
Englishman has used me ill. Mr. D’s. servant Carlo, who had 
been at Delphi, and lived a considerable time in the house betore, 
made himself’ known to the pricst, and for his sake the door was 
opened. 

* When we got under his roof we found the family, mem 
women, and children, lying on mats on various parts of the floor, 
near the fire. We were shewn into the adjoining apartment, 4 
kind of store room, where our béds were placed; and | think I 
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never suffered more from cold. ‘The morning light peeps through 
the roof itself, and the planks of the floor are at least an inch 
asunder: but having determined to remain here, at least a day or 
two, we put up blankets for screens, and stuffed the windows with 
clothes to keep out the howling wind. Remember we are elevate 
ed about two thousand feet above the sea, and the falling snow 
enene the summits of the surrounding mountains. 
‘ As our breakfast is net quite ready, (tea which we brought 
with us,) I shall hs ave a moment to look about the house, and give 
you some idea ef the comforts of a dwe lling on Parnassus. ‘The 
room inhabited by the family (consisting of the priest and his 
wife, an unmarried son and daughter, and his eldest son, with a 
wile and children) is about twenty-five feet long; no furniture, 
except a couple of large chests; a trough for making dough; a 
sieve ; a few jars; about a dozen of mugs of various sizes, hung in 
arow; a multiplicity of blankets, occasionally used as cushions; a 
shelf with three books of scripture; a wretched print of St. 
George and the Dragon, and another of a monk with his eyes 
turned upwards, resembling our halfpenny prints in England. In 
going up to the window, which was a square hele in the wall with- 
out glass, I nearly trod a child to death, that was lying among a 
heap of filthy rags upon the floor.” Vol. II. p. 243. 


As soon as breakfast was over, our author and his compa- 
nion hastened to drink of the stream of Castaly. They were 
ane by the priest, who took them to a rivulet io 
which, proh! pudor, a dirty washerwoman was trailing back- 
wards and forwards a filthy piece ef cloth, However our 
author and his friend stooped down and drank, pronouncing 
with enthusiasm, “* the names of Thomson, Burns, Scott, 
and Campbell,” and we are told that it required “ no oracle 
to say how nearly their lays approach the loftiest inspirations 
of those ancient favourites of the muses, — ° ud drank 
most copiously of Castalia’s spring.” Vol.i. p. 2 

From Delphi our traveller proceeded over “ ridge of 
Parnassus to Livadia, where he was entertained by a Greek 
of high rank and authority, a gentleman in his manners, and 
familiarly acquainted with both the French and ftalian lan- 
guages, which he spoke with equal fluency. After this pre- 
lace our readers will be disappointed, but not the less 
ainused, at the following account of our noble host’s family 
wrangements. 


At dinner, we found a table with a cloth upon it, dirty and 
Dieting and darned in a thousand places. A miserable rusty 
knife and fork were placed for each person. Before dinner the 
Archon washed his hands in our presence, the boy Kneciing who 
held the ewer. His daughters and two Greek gentiemca dined 
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with us. The eldest girl was about sixteen years of age, the 
youngest eight. Dinner came in dish alter dish, and consisted of 
boiled rice and goat’s milk, with new cheese, lamb’s-head, and 
paste in the shape of pancakes, kid's bones stewed with onions, 
paste containing minced meat, and rice rolled in spinage, roast 
ribs of miserable lamb, and other parts of the animal laid together, 
liver, lights, and windpipe; eggs dyed and boiled hard. During 
the whole time of dinner we had the same knife and fork, which 
were never wiped. Our Greek friends, men and girls, dispensed 
entirely with that convenience. ‘The little miss ate enormously, 
and took abundance of oil to her food. Her sister sitting squat on 
the divan or sofa, stretched over the table, and put the spoon with 
which she eat into every dish, licked it, and rolled the cheese 
about upon her palate, shewing it occasionally on the tip of her 
tongue, and looking as stupid and vacant as an ideot, Some- 
times, too, slie would put her hand into a dish, and take outa 
bone, which she would gnaw without ceremony ; she yawned, too, 
and belched abominably : the men did the same.’’ Vol. II. p. 264. 

‘* After dinner, a boy came with a porcelain basin and ewer, 
when each person washed his hands over the same basin, the boy 
kneeling and pouring water over them, and the water passing 
under a perforated cover. ‘Khe young lady placed the basin 
before her, washed and scrubbed a considerable time, and used 
the same towel which the men had used! Pipes and coffee were 
presented immediately atter dinner: strangers came in and joined 
in smoking, at which many were expert, returning the smoke they 
received in their mouths through their nostrils in puffs and suffo- 
cating streams.’’ Vol. IT. p. 267. 

“ In the evening we had cards, and three fat ladies made their 
appearance, and squatted on the sofa, their faccs so much muffled 
up, that we could only sce their eyes; how they contrived to 
breathe I do not know. When they moved, they rolled as it were 
from place to place, never spoke, nor were they spoken to. The 
ladies here seem ignorant and stupid. What a contrast to our 
charming women at home. While we were engaged at cards, the ° 
servants came into the room (to the very boy who kneeled to us) 
to see the gentlemen play; even our own servant came and played 
a wretched tune upon the flute, to the great delight of all the 
party. In the morning the girls innocently peeped in at the wia- 
dows to see us dress, and absolutely came into the room while we 
were shaving. We breakfasted by ourselves, and the young ladies 
and female servants stood at the table to see us take our tea. 
presume they had never seen a tea-pot before, as they were con- 
siantly examining it. We begged the girls to sit with us, but 
they declined, nor would they taste our tea, on account of the 
milk which we put into it, this day being the beginning of theit 
fast of forty days; they, however, received some in a paper, which 
they said they would take at some future time.” Vol. II. p. 268- 


As we approach Athens we get, strange to say, apon less 
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interesting ground—that is, less interesting to read about; for 
the subject is pretty well exhausted, and a person must remain 
longer in the place than our author did, to be able to tell us 
any thing new respecting it. We have no doubt he was ex- 
cessively delighted to visit the city of Pericles and Demos- 
thenes, and felt all the enthusiasm it was natural for him to 
feel; but there is nothing particularly enlivening to the 
reader in this fact; and yet it is nearly all that the most 
lively description would teach; any image of the objects 
themselves, it would be impossible to convey into the mind 
by words, except in so vague and general a way, as scarcely 
to deserve the name of an image. ‘The pith and marrow of 
a book of descriptive travels consists always in the plates. 
Our author's stay at Athens was shortened by the plague 
breaking out in Negropont; he therefore set off for Corinth ; 
here he remained a few days, and then took ship on his way 
back to Patras, from whence he sailed to Malta, on his 
return to England. Our author concludes his work with 
some comments on the architectaral improvements that are 
now contemplated at Edinburgh. We cannot resist a temp- 
tation to extract the whole of his concluding paragraph. 


“ Nor is it less gratifying to observe, that the leading persons 
in this city are still contemplating magnificent works, and ever 
ready to give the preference to superior designs, with the view of 
giving a classical air to modern Athens! Is it too much, then, 
to expect that a fac-simile, or a restoration of the Temple of Mi- 
nerva, may yet crown the Calton Hill as a monument, to proclaim 
to distant ages not only the military glory, but the pure taste which 
distinguishes our country in the present? Is it too much to ex- 
pect, that an enlightened patronage may call up genius, kindred to 
that of ancient times, and may direct our native talents to efforts, 
similar to those which gave splendour to the age of Pericles? 
Such an example of perfection would purify the general taste of 
the country in all subsequent undertakings, and do more to enng- 
ble the age, than all the other trophies of victory.’’ Vol. II. p. 419. 


Before we shut the book, however, it is but justice to say that 
it would be unfair to measure the talent displayed in this 
book by the above and similar passages. Mr. Williams is a 
sensible and intelligent man, and his book possesses very 
considerable merit; and though his patriotism, or rather his 
provincialism, is sometimes unnecessarily ovtruded, yet it is 
uever obtruded offensively ; he looks indeed upon the Scot- 
tish artists to be the first artists, and the Scottish poets to 
he the greatest poets, and Edinburgh to be the most civi- 
lized spot upon the face of the earth ; yet he luckily seems to 
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suppose that there can be no difference of sentiment upon 
this subject, and displays no anxiety therefore to force his own 
opinions, in these respects, upon others ; it is merely a com. 
fortable notion which he has got, and which he manages to 
enjoy without indulging in any contempt for the inhabitants 
of other towns. Upon the whole we are able to recommend 


his book to our readers, as very much better than the gene 
rality of similar productions. 








Art. IX. Homilies for the Young; and more especially for the 
Children of the National Schools. By the Rev. Harvey 
Marriott, Rector of Claverton, Chaplain to the Right 
Hon. Lord IKkenyon, and Author of a‘ Course of Practical 
Sermons, in lwo Volumes, expressly adapted to be read in 


Families.” L2mo. pp. 299. Taylor and Hessey. 1819. 


THs is not the first time that the labours of Mr. Marriott 
have fallen under our notice. It has been our pleasing 
oflice to accord the meed of deserved praise to more than 
one former production of his pen. His “ Course of Prac- 
tical Sermons” were well adapted to fulfil the important ends 
of parochial and domestic instruction; and his ‘‘ Easy and 
Practical Explanation of the Church Catechism” was pecu- 
liarly suited to answer its destined purpose. ‘That pious and 
laudable zeal to promote the national instruction in the prin 
ciples of the national faith, which produced the last-nained 
publication, dictated also to the mind of the Rev. Author 
the probable utility of some such manual as the small volume 
now betore us. 

Mr. Marriott felt, in common with his brethren, that 
‘* national education,” as he expresses it, had created a 
‘* new national want,” and that to protect the youthful off- 
spring of the poor, “‘ alter they shall have left those places 
of early instruction which are already well stored with the 
elemeuis of all useful and religious knowledge,” from falling 
into those difficulties which mere mechanical knowledge, 
misdirected, or undirected, in its application, can scarcely 
fail to encounter, no better means could be adopted than 
that of providing them with a ‘** well-seleeted supply of fur 
ther entertaining and religious reading.” (Preface, p. 1.) 

The necessity of such a provision will be readily allowed 
by all who would render the great work of national instruc 


tion as complete as possible in all its parts; but it will not, 
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perhaps, be quite so clear that any fresh supply of general 
religious reading is immediately required, when we cast our 
eves over the well furnished lists of the venerable Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, whence may be derived 
tracts of various kinds and inestimable value, suflicient per- 
haps for every ordinary purpose. 

Ve are ready at the same time to admit that circam- 
stances may arise of a nature so peculiar as to call for works 
of a different character from any which the Society has 
already placed upon its list. The present times have fur- 
nished us with a case in point, and the active zeal of the So- 
ciety has met it fully and effectually: providing wholesome 
medicine to heal the contagious sickness of the passing hour; 
and bringing forth from the inexhaustible treasuries of our 
ecclesiastical learning and talent, things new and old; strip- 
ping the mask from the apostles of confusion and infidelity, 
and branding the blasphemer with the infamy he merits. This 
however is a case, ‘hot within the view of Mr. Marriott; 
and the necessity of such a publication as he has here 
offered to the public, stands upon very different ground. 
If we deem this necessity to be not so urgent, we are far 
from denying the utility of Mr. Marriott's labours; far from 
wishing to check the zeal of any true friend of our excellent 
Establishment who may be inclined to add to the stores of in- 
struction which have been already provided for the poor, 
we fully agree, on the contrary, with Mr. Marriott in AN 
nion, that as we labour to multiply readers, so must we also 
multiply the food for that appetite which we are creating ; 
and as the taste and inclinations of readers in the lower 
ranks will vary, not less perhaps than in the higher, new 
hooks should be provided, and many heads and hands should 
be employed, that useful information may be conveyed to all 
i) an attractive form, and at a moderate expence,. The 
design of the Rev. Author in composing the work now before 
us, is therefore as judicious as its execution is respectable. 
It is modestly presented to the world rather as an attempt 
fo remedy any deficiency of the kind referred to, than with 
the expectation of having fully supplied the want ; and Mr. 
Marriott wishes it to be considered as preliminary to one or 
more future volumes, should the reception of it by the public 
justify the authgr in producing ‘“ a larger number of such 
Sermons.” 

Ol its favourable reception by the public, if patronage be 
apportioned to desert, we can oe little doubt. Nothing, 
we think, can be more simple, or better adapted, as far as it 
ges, to the direction of the youthful mind in the course of 
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Christian piety and order, than the work now before us, We 
see in it much to be pleased with, and little to disapprove, 
The style of exhortation is affectionate and impressive: and 
Mr. Marriott, by these as well as by his former Sermons, 
has vindicated to himself the possession of a valuable but 
somewhat rare endowment ; we mean, the art of expressing 
his thoughts on the most important subjects with that easy 
ay familiarity which the most youthful or the most illiterate of 
his hearers can scarcely fail to comprehend, without de. 
; scending at the same time to a coarseness or vulgarity by 
Wa which this mode of address is too often disfigured. 

The IHlomilies are twenty in number, and the subjects 
discussed in succession are—Early Piety—the Ministry of 
the Holy Ange!s—Cheerfulness in Religion—Death—the 
Gift of the Holy Spirit—the Ascension of Jesus Christ into 
Heaven—the Choice and Pursuit of Worldly Callings—Re- 
verence towards the Aged—Covetousness—the Joys of Hea- 
ven-—Gratitude—the Love of God towards Man—the Day 
of Judgment—Faith in Christ—the Baptismal Vow, in 
three Sermons—Lying—and the Vanity of all Earthly 
Things. Whether these subjects are each and all of them 
the best that could be chosen out of the various topics of 
Christian instruction, we shall not think it necessary to de- 
cide. Considering this as a preparatory volume, we feel no 
difliculty in yielding to the judgment of the Rev. Author; 
and perhaps for the same reason, it will be thought scarcely 
fair to advert to some very obvious points of edification un- 
. noticed in this work, but peculiarly appropriate to the 

instruction of the children of the National Schools. We 
a are fully satislied that Mr. Marriott’s rules require no hint 

f from us to suggest these desiderata to his mind. 

. The publication itself is of a nature not to require any 

particular or detailed examination, ‘The following extract 

from the commencement of the Homily “ on the Gift of 
4 the Holy Spirit,” will enable our readors to judge of Mr. 
1 Marriott’s mode of impressing doctrinal truths upon the 
: plastic minds of his youthtul auditors. 
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@ In the great work of man’s redemption from sin and eternal 
h punishment, there appears the strongest possible proof in Holy 
he. Scripture, that each divine person in the adorable Trinity labours, 
‘ if such an expression may be made use af, to promote our happl- 
t ness. ‘* God is love.”? ‘The Father loveth us, in that he sent hus 
f only-begotten Son into the world, that the world, through him, 
| might be saved. The Son hath loved us, and given himself up for 
us, the “ just for the unjust, to bring us nigh unto God.” The 
Holy Spivit, in his gracious condescension to visit this fallen, sinful 
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world, manifests his love towards us, and imparts his own holy in- 
fluence into our hearts, and gives and offers righteousness, peace, 
and joy.” 

‘ Let us consider these stupendous proofs of divine love and 
mercy somewhat more at large. With respect to God the Father, 
every page of Holy Scripture shews us the great love and com. 

sion wherewith he hath ever regarded his poor unworthy crea- 
tures. His almighty power first brought us all into being; he 
treats us as his children still ; he hath preserved, fed, and clothed 
us to this very hour; kept us from ten thousand dangers; watches 
over us with bis providential and paternal care ; and provides for 
us such good things for the soul and body, both in time and eter- 
nity, as no man upon earth could have deserved. 

* To God the Son you are all taught to look up as unto “ the 
Shepherd and Bishop of your souls ;” your Saviour, Mediator, 
and Advecate. A Saviour he is to all that come unto him; a Sa- 
viour so loving the world, as freely to have given up his life upou 
the cross to save that world from sin and everlasting death. His 
creatures thus saved by his atoning sufferings, and all- perfect righte- 
ousness, he still loves, watches over, and prays for at the throne of 
grace; and you, his little ones, whom he himself kindly calls the 
lambs of his flock, he especially loves and guards with peculiar 
affection: like the good shepherd, he gives his tenderest care to 
those who need it most. It was the affectionate description of the 
Saviour before he came into the world, that * he should feed his 
flock like a shepherd; should gather the lambs with his arm, and 
carry them in his bosom, and should gently.lead those that were 
with young *,” 

“ And, then, as to the third person in the blessed Trinity, God 
the Holy Ghost, we have the fullest assurance of his kind and 
merciful care over his people in the Scriptures. The words of the 
text (John xiv. 16, 17.) which I have read to you, contain the 
strongest proof that we could receive, that, equally with the Father 
and the Son, the Holy Spirit regards us as the objects of his gra- 
cious and most unmerited love. But as the doctrine contained in 
this text is matter of the deepest concern to every one of you, 
you ought to understand it thoroughly. I shall endeavour, there- 
fore, to render it plain and instructive to you all; and for this end 
learnestly exhort you to give your most serious attention to what 
shall be said, in the hearty desire, through God’s heavenly blessing, 
. arevs your souls in sound scriptural knowledge and holiness 
of life. 

“I shall first explain the text, and then, secondly, draw such 
considerations as shall arise from the solemn subject before us. 

“‘ When our blessed Saviour delivered the words of the text to 
his disciples, it was but a short time before he was about to leave 
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them. That he might not leave them comfortless at a time when 
(be being put to death, and they persecuted for his sake,) they 
would so greatly require comfort and support, he promised to send 
them a Comforter from heaven, another Comforter, who should 
abide with them, not for a short time, as he, in his human cha. 
racter, was about to do, but ror ever; that is, with those his 
first disciples, and with all who should come after them, unto the 
end of the world. The Comforter whom Christ thus promised to 
his disciples for ever, is no other than the Holy Ghost, the third 
person in the adorable Trinity, very and eternal God. How great 
and good was such a promise, how unspeakable such a gift! We 
hence learn upon what strong foundation every true Christian, 
high and low, young and old, may rest his hope of being guided 
into all truth; and how capable this heavenly and Almighty Friend 
is of bringing all those who love and faithfully serve and obey him, 
safe unto the end of the Christian pilgrimage. 

“ ‘The text, moreover, tells us how this most holy gift, this 
Comforter from heaven, is given to us who are so unworthy of 
such a mercy, even through the mediation and prayer of our Lord 
Jesus Christ on our behalf. ‘1 will pray the Father, and he shall 
give you another Comforter.’ Hence we learn how dear we must 
all be to our great and good Redeemer; that though our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, having finished the gracious work of our 
redemption, hath, in his human nature, departed from us for a time, 
yet that he is still and ever will be our kind friend and intercessor 
for us in heaven; that, by his Holy Spirit, he is still present with 
us, and thus fulfils his own gracious promise: * Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.’ 

“ By the promise of our blessed Lord, that the Comforter, 
which is the Holy Ghost, should abide with us for ever, we are 
taught this happy truth, that, if we follow the guidance of this 
Holy One, that is, if every day and every hour of our lives, we 
endeavour to love God and keep his commandments, he will never 
leave us, nor forsake us, that he will be with us in all the dangers 
and ditliculties of life; that he will comfort and assist us under all 
our sorrows and afflictions ; that he will guide us with his counsel 
here, and after that will receive us into glory.”’ P. 59. 


We shall make no other extract than the following passage 
from the Homily ‘* On Gratitude,” by which we may see how 
Mr. Marriott enforces moral practice upon religious prit- 
ciples. Having strongly, we had almost said beautifully, re 
commended to his youthful audience the duty of gratitude to 
Alinighty God; he thus descends to the practice of the like 
duty towards men. 


* Among your earthly friends your first gratitude is due unto 
those who have been the means of your being born into the world, 
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your earthly parents; to them you owe more than the longest life 
will ever enable you to repay; they were the instruments in the 
hands of God, of watchjng over you in your helpless infancy, of 
supplying your little wants at a time when you could do nothing 
for yourselves ; they have nursed you in sickness, watched over 
and comforted you in your health, and have gone through many 
hardships and sufferings on your account. The gratitude which 
you owe to them is to be shared according to the fifth command- 
ment; you must ‘ honour your father and your mother,’ that is, 
you must love and obey themsand strive every day and hour of your 
life to make them happy. If you live till they come to their old 
age, you must support and comfort them to the utmost of your 
power; and never, by unkind and undutiful conduct towards them, 
bring down their § grey hairs with sorrow to the grave.’ 

“ You next owe gratitude to your earthly governors in Church 
and State, tothe king, as supreme, and to all who bear rule and 
authority over you, whether it be for the good of your body or 
your soul, Your gratitude to the king and your governors ia 
Church and State must shew itself in your ready and cheerful obe- 
dience to the laws of that happy land in which God has, in_ his 
great goodness, caused you to be born ; in ever doing the duties of 
good and loyal subjects, always remembering that a bad subject 
can never be a good Christian ; never speaking evil of the govern- 
ment, nor presuming to find fault with the proceedings of others 
in those high and difficult matters, which it is not in your power 
either to control or to understand ; faithfully paying what is due to 
the government for your own protection and enjoyments ; in hum- 
ble obedience to the rule of Scripture, ‘ Let every soul be subject 
unto the higher powers. For there is no power but of God: the 
powers that be are ordained of God. Whosoever, therefore, re- 
sisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God; and they that 
resist shall receive to themselves damnation *.’ Now when you 
are told that the ruling powers of those sad times in which this 
command was given to the first Christians, were exceedingly cor- 
rupt and wicked, but still had lawful authority, it will, 1 hope, 
strongly influence your duty towards your governors in Church and 
State in these more favoured times, and that, for conscience to- 
ward God, you will early begin and continue to ‘render to all their 
dues ; tribute to whom tribute is due; custom to whom custom ; 
fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour t.’ 

“ Your next gratitude is duc to all those, whether relations or 
friends, who are your earthly benefactors, who are the instruments 
of doing good either to your body or your soul. And here, my dear 
children, I need scarcely remind you, that you owe grateful thanks 
to your kind earthly friends, who teach and instruct you in your 
learning, your respective masters and mistresses, to all who sup- 
port and belong to your schools, and who are striving to the ut- 
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most of their power to administer to your wants, and whose daily 
prayers ascend to the throne of God for your eternal happiness, 
But, then, as all earthly benefactors whatever are but the poor and 
humble instruments of God’s goodness towards you, it is to him you 
must give the praise; though you must, and, I hope, ever will be 
thankful to your earthly friends, the praise, remember, is due to 
God only. It will be their duty to feel and declare, ‘ Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy name, give the praise *.’ 
For we all know, young and old, rich and poor, that ‘ every good 


gift and every perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the 
Father of lights ¢.’”” 


This volume, though expressly intended for the young, 
may be read with advautage by many of the matarer mem- 
bers of our congregations. If we were at all disposed to be 
dissatistied, (which is by no means the case,) it would not be 
at what this work does contain, but at what it does not con- 
tain. We trust, however, to see all deficiencies supplied 
in a subsequent publication ; and we cordially hope the re- 
ception of the present will encourage Mr. Marriott to pro- 
ceed with his design. Books of such a kind as this, if ex- 
ecuted with iety and judgment, with a due attention to 
those marks of Apostolic institution and authority, by which 
our Church is distinguished from other Christian commauni- 
ties, (and the more these are depreciated by our foes, the 
more we would have them maintained by our friends,) can 
scarcely fail to be extensively useful ; and to remedy, at least 
in some degree, those mischiefs whic h the perversion of ge- 
neral instruction threatens to bring down upon us. ‘The 
task, we are aware, is a humble one, but not the less useful. 
Its reward must be sought not from without, but from within. 
It will not obtain for the successful labourer wreaths of 
worldly renown, nor exalt his name amongst the illustrious 
of the earth; but it will yield that internal gratification which 
the conscientious fulfilment of duty fails not to confer. It 
will bestow that exquisite reward afforded by the conviction 
of having contributed to withdraw the youthful objects of a 
nation’s benevolence from the path of error into the way of 
everlasting truth, and of having aided in perpetuating a com- 
munity actuated by Christian principle and virtuous prac- 
tices. ‘The name of the author may not be enrolled with 
those whom deep learning or pre-eminent | venius have dis- 
tinguished, but it will he registered in a more enduring re- 
cord. It may not pluck the fading garland, which the ca 
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price of popular approbation would bestow, but it will gather 
that enduring wreath of glory, 





“* Compar’d with which 
The laurels that a Cesar reaps are weeds.’’ 








Art. X. Travels in France, in 1818. By Lieutenant 
Francis Hall, 14th Light Dragoons, H. P. Author o 
Travels in Canada and the United States. 8vo. pp. 434. 
Longman. 1819. 


“ A MAN must have considerable literary courage to write 
‘Travels in France,’ especially if he begins by Calais :—a propo- 
sition, the demonstration of which I shall take into my own wg 
as Mr. Moore turns critic for himself in the character of Fadla- 
deen; and for the same reason, videlicet, lest some sterner critic 
should take up the matter for me. Tis a very moderate assertion 
to say, that within these ten years past, there have been written 
as many books of ‘ Travels in France,’ as would fill a country gen- 
tleman’s library. They have swarmed in all forms and sizes, from 
the humble journalist, who notes down each stage and post-house, 
takes record of his daily dinners, and fixes literary talons upon each 
aubergiste and fille-de.chambre, on his road, to the more scientific 
and exalted tourist, who, soaring above vulgar detail, concocts the 
‘piritualised essence of his journey, like a rich sauce, from ingre- 
dients ‘known only to the artist.” The public has thus banqueted 
on Travels, Agricultural, Philosophical and Political ; on Visits and 
Visitations, from Six Months to Six Weeks; on Letters and Ob- 
servations ; on * Reflections during a Residence,’ and * Notes during 
an Abode ;’ on * Walks in, round, and about Paris ;’ on ‘ Sketches 
of Scenery,’ and ‘Scenic Delincations;’ on Journeys, voluntary 
and forced; on Excursions on Horseback, and on Foot; by Old 
Routes and New Routes, and Unusual Routes. Nor have the 
species of travellers been less numerous than the forms given to 
their productions :—clergymen and men of letters, lords and far- 
mers, physicians, journalists, officers, cockneys, and ladies, have in 
turn figured, and disappeared, from the stage of travelling notoriety. 
Insuch « state of things, to write ‘Travels in France,’ disguise 
the title as you will or can; hint the purport of your book, 
however gingerly ; dish it like a lottery-puff, to slide unawares 
down the intellectual viscera of the public; the attempt is still 
‘ periculose plenum opus alee,’ whether it be done by me, or an- 
other ; and if perilous, then requiring courage, not indeed martial 
° pugilistic, but literary courage,—a very different quality, as 
many literary men know,—a very estimable one, as I am willing to 
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believe, though critics should calumniate it by the appellation of 
impudence. But then to begin with Calais !—Why, one must begin 
somewhere; and in such cases, except there be special reason to 
the contrary, ’tis as well to begin by the beginning.” P. 1, 


Such is the dashing style in which ‘‘ Lieutenant Hall, Mth 
Light Dragoons, H. P.” throws off; and if the reader has 
patience to accompany this exceeding lively young officer 
through the remainder of his yolume, such is a tolerably fair 
specimen of the sort of ease which his usual style exhibits. 
As he justly remarks, ‘ critics may calumniate it by the ap. 

ellation of impudence ;’ but the sort of persons by whom his 
esieetives are likely to be read, consists not, as he knows 
well enough, of critics; and no doubt those for whom he 
writes, that ingenious class of people who have found out 
that all religion is a cheat, and all government an usurpation, 
all honour and decency mere prejudice, will find little dif- 
ficulty in believing that Lieutenant Hall is a great natural 
scholar, as well as a great natural genius and a fine natural 
gentleman. But every one to his taste; ifa young man who 
might have aspired to better things, is pleased to prefer the 
applause of shop-boys and apothecaries’ apprentices, to that 
of the educated classes of society, and to think that Mr. 
Examiner Hunt may be safely chosen as a model for style 
as well as an oracle for opinions—why truly, there is an end 
of the discussion. 

Be the merit, however, of our author’s taste what it may, 
no difference of opinion can well prevail as to the merit of 
this volume of travels ; which is really as unenlivening a per 
formance, and as evidently written under some understand- 
ing with Messrs. Longman and Rees, as any volume of 
travels we can remember to have looked through. We are- 
prevented from reaching Paris during the first sixty page’, 
by common place extracts from Froissard and a tale about 
Louis XL, and the Abbot of Cosmo, from a story book 
which the hostess at the Lion d@’Or at Rouen, accommodated 
him with, in order to beguile time between tea and bed time; 
and when we get to Paris, we are detained for nearly a hu 
dred pages more, by niatter which, for any thing we know, 
may have been extracted out of his ‘Tableau de Paris, 
some such publication ; diversified only with sentiment 
touches such as the following, which we take as the first that 
occurs to us; it is to be found in his account of the visit 
which he paid to the burying ground of Pére de ta Chaise. 


. 9 
«“ Thou art sleepless, O Avarice ! care-worn, and hast no man’ 
blessing ; yet ‘twere well done if thy ingots could redeem one fi 
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from this * cold obstruction!’ As it is, what profits it to have made 
life a torment ?—Ambition has desolated the earth ; but unless the 
kingly ermine be proof against the ¢ icy fingers’ of mortality, ’twere 
better to have left the cottage unscathed, and the vineyard un- 
blasted.” P. 89. 


We had intended to give another extract, in order to shew 
our author's liberality of opinions, from the account which 
he gives of the Palais Royal; but upon referring to the 
passage we found the liberality of the sentiments which the 
passage contained, so mixed up with sentiments and expres- 
sions of another kind, that we must content ourselves with 
referring the reader to the part, as a proof of that refined 
taste at which a young man may arrive, who has a proper 
contempt for received opinions. Such of our readers as have 
read Godwin's works, and remember the part where St. Leon 
relates what class of women it is among whom he considers 
that the most enlightened female society is to be met with, 
will easily understand our allusion. 

When he comes to the theatre, the reader is treated with 
an analysis and long critique on the Cid, occupying nearly 
ten pages ; every part of which, as it might just as well have 
been written in the author's lodgings in London, so it might 
much better have been left alone; whether the critique be 
good or bad, we confess, is more than we can say. Lieutenant 
Hall’s admirers will no doubt wish to catch whatever dro 
from his pen, be it in season or out of season; but in casting 
our eyes over the pages we caught the following sentence ; 
“ Thesucceeding scene bringsin old Don Diego trotting about 
in search of his son;” this lively form of expression quite 
satisfied our curiosity. ‘The subject of the drama is con- 
tinued through about fifty pages; and we see that Mr. Hall 
thinks that Racine, had he applied himself to comedy, would 
have earned a more durable reputation than he will finally de- 
rive from his tragedies. We have no very decided taste for the 
French theatre, and especially for French tragedy; but such 
a remark as we have just quoted, shews that Mr. Hall has 
yet to learn what the principle of the French drama is, and 
wherein the beauty of Racine’s compositions consist.— 
Whether we prefer Corneille or Shakespeare, ma be a mat- 
ter of taste respecting two things really dissimilar; but to 
talk of Racine’s talents for comedy as likely ever to have 
procured him such a reputation as he has deservedly ac- 
ond by his beautiful dramatic poems, (for such his trage- 

ies really are) is in fact to speak under a misapprehension of 
what properly forms the — in discussion. 
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‘* It was on the Lith of October (one of the first of that 
succession of cloudless days, which made the autumn of 1818 
a second summer) that I repaired to this general rendezvous, 
about ove o'clock in the afternoon.” Our readers will 
probably wonder what unusual circumstance it was, that 
Lieutenant Hall is at so much pains to note down with 
such grave chronological accuracy. ‘To put our readers out 
of misery, we shall at once state that hereafter the 15th of 
October is to be celebrated by all his admirers as the anni- 
versary of the day in which this extraordinary person went to 
the ‘‘ Messagerie Royale, or ‘ Royal Stage Coach-office,’ in 
the Rue Notre Dame des Victoires,” in order to get into the 
Brest diligence on his way to Montagne, whither it seems, 
— leaving Paris, he bent his course. On arriving at 

ontagne our author left the diligence, with a view to pro- 
ceed to the monastery of la Trappe. On arriving in bis dor- 
mitory, which the hospitality of the monks had provided for 
our author--the sun shines upon the just and the unjust—we 
are immediately entertained with a long history of the order 
and of the monastery ; he closes the account with the following 
chaste and beautiful remark—‘“ It is thus superstition would, 
if possible, put out the sun, and light the world with hell- 
fires, in honour of the God of nature.” P. 241. <A few lines 
after this sensible passage, we come to another which will 
explain not only what this profound thinker means by super- 
stition, but at once furnish a key to the whole system of his 
admirable morality: ‘* The fact is (says he) that great cri- 
minals (this was written before the Cato-street plot) are 
commonly men whose powerful minds are seldom dashed by 
the terrors of superstition, except it be when age or disease 
have enfeebled their intellectual faculties: in general, it is 
rather on the weak than the wicked, that religion pours its 
chastening influence.” P. 242. Well might the Edinburgh 
Review characterize Mr. Hall as a person ‘‘ with very liberal 
and reasonable opinions.” One cannot comment upon such 
trash ; it is idle to be disturbed by the conceited rant of a 
young coxcomb; but there are moments when it is difficult 
to reflect upon the state to which public opinion seems to be 
continually tending in this country, (for such writers as Mr. 
Hall are objects of no other value except to shew which way 
the current sets,) without sickness of heart. But we must 
tuil on to the end of the volume. 

From La Trappe our author proceeded to Tours, and thence 
to Poitiers. At the former place he makes extracts from his 
‘*Compagnon des Voyageurs ;” at the latter we are favoured 
with similar details, extracted from writers whose works he 
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probably niet with in England, with the printer's devil at the 
door, waiting for more copy. It is of course, unnecessay to 
say, that Mr. Hall is a man of too enlightened a liberality 
evén to mention in his account of Poiiiers, the battle by 
which alone the place has any interest in the memory of an 
Englishinan. He probably visited the place merely to have 
an opportunity of shewing his superiority over all such obso- 
lete feelings. 

From Poitiers our traveller proceeded to Bourdeaux ; here 
again we are accommodated with extracts from Froissard, 
whom our author (unless indeed he travelled with a library) 
must be supposed to have compiled froin on his return to Eng+ 
land; whenee he continues his route to ‘Toulouse, and thence 
to Paris. 

The book closes with some chapters on general subjects ; 
the French character, Bonaparte, and the present govern- 
ment of France. And as these chapters are made up of in- 
cidents and reflections made upon the spot, and not collected 
from antiquarian books, consulted probably after the author's 
return to England, they constitute by much the least unin- 
teresting portion of the volume. We shall therefore give our 
readers some extracts from this part of the volume, and then 
dismiss the work. 

An opinion is current in this country, that the delicacy and 
morality of French society has been improved since the Re- 
volution ; the following passages, however, give no counte- 
nance to the supposition. 


“ My fellow-travellers, betwixt Toulouse and Paris, were an 
elderly lady, and her son, a young officer of the line, about to join 
his regiment; a student in surgery, vulgar and good-natured ; a 
woman with ‘ no character atall;’ and a gentleman, such as could 
be met with no where but in France: he was a man, seemingly 
about forty, of a gentlemanly appearance, and (as I learnt during 
our journey,) both in family and connection, above the middling 
classes of society : he was, moreover, well-informed, even scientific, 
and combined perfectly easy manners, with a fund of humour and 
vivacity. Such elements should have constituted a very agreeable 
fellow-traveller, and so, doubtless, he would have been, had he had 
as much taste as wit; but this was not the case; he wasan intellec- 
tual Yahoo, in whom Dean Swift would probably have admired the 
discussions, ingeniously filthy, and scientifically obscene, , with 
which he uninterruptedly amused us during the two days he was 
our companion. It is to be observed, that all this went on in the 
prmmence of a lady, not only of respectability, but of rank and good 

reeding, to whom he frequently addressed his observations, without 


any seeming intention of giving offence, or even consciousness ¢ 
overstepping’ propriety. The lady, though she once slightly re- 
' F{2 
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marked the licentious freedom of his conversation, exhibited ng 
symptoms of indignation, even when it was addressed to her, and 
usually joined in the laugh it occasioned ; nor did her son appear 
to feel he was in any respect called upon to resent what our notions 
would interpret most indelicate familiarity.” P. 339. 


A few pages on, we come to the following passage, which 
will form a tolerably fair comment upon the former. 


“« The domestic virtues are not eagesene to be highly cultivated 
by the French. The prevalence of conjugal infidelity is, indeed, 
so generally admitted by themselves, that they can scarcely blamea 
stranger for believing that, according to the old proverb, what ever 
body says must be true. I have sometinies questioned females on 
this point, (which, by the way, may be done without any fear of 
giving offence,) ‘ The French ladies, Madam, sometimes play their 
husbands false?” ‘ Oh, mats out, Monsieur, dix fois pas jour—et 
les Anglaises * jamais, n'est ce pas? elles sont glacees.’? 1 confess 
the liberality of such concessions often tended rather to shake, than 
to confirm my belief, till I met with, what I must be allowed to call 
the unexceptionable testimony of an officer of cavalry, with whom 
I happened to discuss the matter at a table d’hote at Angouleme. 
I urged the usual mode of exaggeration peculiar to moral de- 
claimers, and worshippers of old times; instancing the debaucheries 
and corruption of the old French court, as well as that of Charles 
II, in England. He admitted the truth of this, but observed, that 
the contagion was then confined within the narrow circle of the 
court and capital, ‘ mais a present,’ said he, with the air of an 
angry monopolist, ‘ tout le monde sy mile.” P. 359. 


The concluding chapters of the work are upon the subject 
of Bonaparte and of the present government of France. As 
we cannot help taking for granted, that our readers are not 
much more anxious to know Mr. Hall’s sentiments upon these, 
or indeed upon any subjects of opinion than ourselves, we con- 
fess that we were glad to excuse ourselves from the task of 
examining the contents of these chapters, except merely with 
the eye. The dissertation upon Bonaparte, appears to be an 
attempt to shew, that other monarchs have no right to throw 
stones at him, but only philosophers. ‘* It is to philosophy 
only Bonaparte is justly accountable for the pernicious em- 
ployment of his great means to benefit mankind,” &c. &c. 
(P. 378); then comes a good deal of talk about legitimacy 
and Madame de Stael—and a soliloquy on the part which 
England is playing, in allowing herself to be made a gaoler 
for Europe, ‘‘ bartering fair fame, for the dubious praise of 
prudence.” With respect to the “ Government of France,” 
us our readers may, if they please, consult the authorities from 
which Lieutenant Hall has drawn his information, we think 
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it unnecessary to-detain them by any further comments. 
Those which we have made _ will sufficiently convey the im- 

sion which the book has made upon our minds. But 
we shall not further detain our readers with a work which is 


really so dull, and a writer so little entitled to engage the 
attention of the public. 








Art. XI. The Sceptic ; @ Poem. By Mrs. Hemans, Author 
of ‘‘ the Restoration of Works of Art to Italy ;” ** Mo- 
dern Greece ;” ‘‘ Tales and Historic Poems ;” ““ Wallace's 
Invocation to Bruce.” 8vo. pp. 38. Murray. 


WE are truly glad to see Mrs. Hemans again so soon; for 
there are some soils which so far from being exhausted by 
frequent bearing, manifest strength in proportion to their 
luxuriance ; and if our opinion may be formed from the pre- 
sent brochure, the fair poetess from whom it proceeds has 
taken a garden of this kind under her cultivation. Some 
apology, we feel, is due for our inattention to her last pro- 
duction ; we were neither insensible to its merits, nor to her 
reputation ; but just now, if she will give us leave, we will 
shield ourselves under a sort of literary gallantry, and holding 
one good poem in possession to be worth a dozen in remem- 
brance, with many grateful acknowledgments en passant 
for the pleasure which we have tasted from “ Wallace’s In- 
ome to Bruce,” we will devote ourselves entirely to“ The 
ceptic.” 

We take it for granted that the mind of Mrs. Hemans, in 
common with that of every right-feeling ross throughout 
the kingdom, has been powerfully affected by the recent dis- 
gusting exhibitions of irreligion. Infidelity has crept out 
from her foul dens and lurking places, and stalked abroad 
in our streets at noon-day, with bold and brazen front, insult- 
ing the ministers both of God and the king. We may trust 
that for the present, the pestilential blast has gone over us ; 
and that the punishment of the chief offender, however it 
may fail to excite his own penitence, will deter the petty 
swarin of less daring unbelievers from equally avowed ini- 
quity; but the great cause of Christianity is not a little 
indebted to those who still employ their talent, be it what it 
may, either in strengthening or adorning the edifice which is 
built upon a rock. Poetry has too often been made the vehi- 
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cle of at least sceptical sentiment, and we rejoice to see it 
now pressed into the service of religion, by a hand which can 
guide it with so much power and so much grace. 

Mrs. Hemans first attacks the creed or rather no-creed of 
the Sceptic 


‘¢ Who seeks no fairer scenes than /:fe can show.” 


On the ground of the little, and even that little how che- 
quered, which life has to give! 


‘«« But life hath sterner tasks ; e’en youth’s brief hours, 
Survive the beauty of their loveliest flowers ; 
The founts of joy, where pilgrims rest from toil, 
Are few and distant on the desert soil ; 
The soul’s pure flame the breath of storms must fan, 
And pain and sorrow claim their nursling—Man! 
Earth’s nablest sons the bitter cup have shar’d— 
Proud child of reason! how art thou prepared ? 
When years, with silent might, thy frame have bow’d, 
And o’er thy spirit cast their wintry cloud, 
Will Memory soothe thee on thy bed of pain, 
With the bright images of pleasure’s train ? 
Yes! as the sight of some far distant shore, 
Whose well-known scenes his foot shall tread no more, 
Would cheer the seaman, by the eddying wave 
Drawn, vainly struggling, to th’ unfathom’d grave! 
Shall Hope, the faithful cherub, hear thy call, 
She, who like heaven’s own sunbeam, smiles for all ?. 
Will she speak comfort ?—Thou hast shorn her plume, 
That might have rais’d thee far above the tomb, 
And hush’d the only voice whose angel tone 
Soothes when all melodies of joy are flown!’ P. 7. 


The cadence of these lines, and the brilliancy of their ex- 
pression, strongly remind us of Campbell in his best moods ; 
but with all their similarity to his mauner they still have a 
character of their own. We are sincerely glad to find that 
when Mrs. Hemans now condescends to imitate, she chooses 
a purer model, both in taste and in morals, than that which 
we are inclined to think she proposed to herself on some 
former occasions. But it was impossible in her present sub- 
ject that she could look for any assistance from the black 
ay ert which prompted Don Juan, 

*assing next to the cheerless denial of the immortality of 
the soul the poetess describes the ‘‘ more than anguish” of 
an eternal separation; and points to the refuge which is 
ulforded to this state of agony by Christianity alone—the 
impotence of stoicism is then finely touched upon, and exem- 
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plified in the “‘ thousand pangs” which may be borne by 
pride or fortitude. 


‘¢ Till comes the one, the master anguish sent 
To break the mighty heart that ne’er was bent.” 


All the horrors that succeed and overwhelm the spirit of 
him who knows not the One powerful to save—despair— 
madness—suicide—complete the dreadful! picture, 

Death in all its forms is still the king of terrors, and such 
Mrs. Hemans paints him, terrible even to the Christian, 
though to him disarmed of his chief sting. There is some- 
thing quite new to us in the following thought, and it strikes 
us to be one of exquisite beauty—aiter describing death in 
the arms of glory, she turns to the more common fate of the 
nameless multitude, 





6 still, obscure, and lone, 

Yet not less terrible because unknown, 

Is the last hour of thousands—they retire 

From life’s throng’d path, unnoticed to expire, 

As the light leaf, whose fall to ruin bears 

Some trembling insect’s little world of cares, 

Descends in silence—while around waves on 

The mighty forest, reckless what is gone! 

Such is man’s doom—and, ere an hour be flown, 

—Start not, thou trifler !—such may be thme own.”’ P, 25, 


Hence (though it be somewhat late) Mrs, Hemans passes 
by a natural transition to the Princess Charlotte. We give 
the lines, because no lines on this subject can fail to be touch- 
ing, though we do not by any means consider them to be the 
most fayourable extract which we could have chosen for the 
sake of the poetess, 

“¢‘ Would not the spirit in its pangs rebel, 

Beneath such clouds as darken’d, when the hand 
Of wrath lay heavy on our prostrate land, 

And Thou, just lent thy gladden’d isles to bless, 
Then snatch’d from earth with all thy loveliness, 
With all a nation’s blessings on thy head, 

O England’s flower ! wert gather’d to the dead? 
But Thou didst teach us. Thou to every heart, 
Faith’s lofty lesson didst thyself impart! 

When fled the hope thro’ all thy pangs which smil'd, 
When thy young bosom, o’er thy lifeless child, 
Yearn’d with vain longing—still thy patient eye, 
To its last light, beam’d holy constancy ! 

Torn from a lot in cloudless sunshine cast, 
Amidst those agonies—thy first and last, 
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Thy pale lip, quivering with conyulsive throes, 
Breath'd not a plaint —and settled in repose ; 
While bow'd thy royal head to Him, whose power 
Spoke in the fiat of that midnight hour, 

Who from the brightest vision of a throne, 

Love, glory, empire, claim’d thee for his own, 
And spread such terror o’er the sea-girt coast, 
As blasted Israel, when her Ark was lost ! 


** ¢ Itis the will of God !—yet, yet we hear 

The words which clos’d thy beautiful career, 

Yet should we mourn thee in thy blest abode, 

But for that thought—‘ It is the will of God |’ 

Who shall arraign th’ Eternal’s dark decree, 

If not one murmur then escap’d from thee ? 

Oh! still, though vanishing without a trace, 

Thou hast not left one scion of thy race, 

Still may thy memory bloom our vales among, 

Hallow’d by freedom, and enshrin’d in song ! 

Still may thy pure, majestic + pe dwell, 

Bright on the isles which lov’d thy name so well, 

F’en as an angel, with presiding care, 

To wake and guard thine own high virtues there.” P. 31. 

The remembrance of the virtues and the piety of the lost 
Princess is invoked as one of the chief safe-guards of our 
country against the torrent of infidelity by which it is assailed, 
and in conclusion the preservation of our national religion is 
justly characterized as the preservation of England itself. 
Many will read these lines who would not turn to argument 

in prose ; every body who reads them will be pleased ; and 
whenever we a> pleased the road is levelled for our convic- 
tion. One merit they have in eminence; they are untinged 
by mawkish cant; and if they succeed in opening the eyes of 
a single sceptig they will introduce him to no religion which 
for the sake of good sense he will have to unlearn again. 





a 


Arr. XII. A Catechism of the Evidences of Christianity ; 
which may be used as a Sequel to the Catechism of the 
Church of England ; and supply Short Auswers to some 
common Objections. In Two Parts. By Richard Yates, 
D.D. and F'S.A. Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital ; Rector 
of Ashen; and Alternate Preacher to the Philanthropic 
Society. Syo. pp.42. Rivingtons. 


Tris little work aims at an object in itself so useful, and 
js so extremely well calculated to accomplish the object at 
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which it aims, that we feel anxious to make its existence 
known. ‘To the question ** what do you believe 2” the poor 
and the rising generation, in general, “will find the necessary 
answers inour admirable Church Catechism ; but to the ques- 
tion ‘‘ why do you believe?” we know not of any compendium, 
such as might be put into the hands of school children, to 
which we could immediately refer. To remedy this want, 
has been the object of Dr. Yates in the little publication be- 
fore us ; and it is sufficient to have meutioned the purpose of 
it, and the name of the writer; the evident utility of the one, 
and the well-earned reputation of the other, are ample recom- 
mendation. We can only say the work is every way worthy 
both of the one and the other. 

The work is prefaced by an introduction, which supposing 
it to come, as we sincerely hope it may, into general use, 
might perhaps be hereafter omitted ; the catechetical part of 
it occupies twenty-six pages. Itis divided into parts, and 
each part distr ibuted under several heads. As our principal 
object is to give our readers an idea of the nature of the work, 
we know not that we can better accomplish this purpose than 
by enumerating, in order, the subjects treated of. 


“ Part I.—Necessity of Belief.—Necessity of Revelation. —Re- 
yelation conveyed to us by the Church; the Scriptures.—The 
Scriptures have descended to us Genuine, Authentic, and Uncor- 
rupted.—Direct Evidences of the Gospel —Fulflment of Pro- 
phecy.—Miracles.—Excellence of Doctrine.—Perfect Character 
of Jesus Christ.—Establishment of the Christian Church.—Pa- 
ganism and Mahometanism.—Duty to defend the Gospel.— Notices 
of Heathen Writers.—Jesting and Ridicule on this subject not 
Reasonable.—Means of investigating Gospel Evidences.—Utility 
and Necessity of Prayer.—Resuit and Conclusion.” P. xvi. 


‘The manner in which these topics are severally handled, is 
above all praise; it is done simply, intelligibly, and argu- 
mentatively ; at the same time the attention is kept steadily 
fixed upon the reasons of Christianity, and not wasted upon 
the objections. But a single extract, will afford our readers 
a better conception of the method and spirit of the book, 
than any description of ours would effect ; with this view we 
shall extract the two first sections ; not as being better than 
the others, but merely to shew that our choice is male at 
random, 


“ Part I.—§. 1. Question. What do you mean when you call 
any person a Christian ? 

** Answer. I mean that such a person believes the Gospel to be 
a Divine Revelation. 

* Q. Why are we required to belicve the Gospel ? 
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“« A, Because, by the proper Exercise of our Rational Facul. 
ties, we may be assured that the Truth and Authority of the Gos. 
pel are supported by sufficient Evidence. 

** Q. What do you mean by our Rational Faculties ? 

‘* A. The power, implanted in our minds by our great Cre. 
ator, of deliberating, comparing, distinguishing, judging, and 
determining ; which power is called Reason: and also the fure 
ther power of choosing, of taking or refusing, which is called our 
Will. | 

« Q. What does Religion require in regard to our Rational 
Faculties ? 

“ A. The Reason and the Will must both concur in Religious 
Belief and Religious Obedience. 

“ ¢ II. Q. Is not Reason able, of itself, to direct our con- 
duct, and ensure our happiness, without the assistance of Reve- 
lation ? 

“* A. Experience hath fully shewn that unassisted Human 
Reason is not sufficient for those purposes. 

“© Q. What do you here mean by Experience? 

‘* A. The testimony of History from the earliest ages: and 
the consciousness of our own personal imperfections, errors, and 
transgressions of that Moral Law which is acknowledged by our 
Reason. 

« QQ. What do you learn in this respect from History ? 

“A. That Reason and Human Legislation have not been able 
to supply any Motive of sufficient power and influence to restrain 
the vicious excesses of the passions, or to guide the ‘ carnal will 
and frailness’? of man to the general practice of virtue. 

 Q. Is such a motive supplied by the Gospel? 

“A. Yes; in the plain and authoritative declaration of a Fu- 
ture State of reward or punishment after Death, and the gracious 
promise of Divine Assistance during the present life: thus Reve- 
lation strengthens the glimmering light, and confirms the doubtful 
anticipations of Reason; gives a powerful sanction to human 
Laws ; and offers to the virtuous, consolation and hope under all 
the sufferings incident to our state of probation. 

** Q. What does the consciousness of guilt impress upon our 
minds ? , 

‘* A. A dread of punishment, and a fear that our Sorrow and 
Repentanceymay not be available to the obtaining of Pardon. 

“ Q. What does unassisted Reason teach us in this case? 

« A. That, according to the present order of things, the natu- 
ral consequences of a crime cannot be averted by the sorrow of 4 
repentant offender ; and therefore reason alone cannot relieve the 
doubts, and fears, and alarms, of those who are conscious uf hav- 
ing violated the laws of morality. 

‘© Q. Are there any means of relieving mankind from this 
general and lamentable state of anxiety and apprehension ? 

* A. Yes: the Gospel offers Pardon to siuicere and earnest 
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Repentance, through the Merits and Mediation of Jesus Chriet, 
who ** came to seek and to save that which was lost.”—Luke xix. 


« Q. What inference do you draw from these considerations? 
« A, That, as Reason alone cannot afford relief under the most 
urgent wants of human nature, Revelation is necessary for that 
e; to restrain the violence of human passions ; to support 
the feebleness of human virtue; to give efficacy to repentance, and 
consolation in death.”? P. 1. 
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Par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de Hollande. Stom. 11. 16s, 

An English Translation of the above in 3 vols, 11, 16s, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life of Wesley, and the Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robert 
Southey, Esq. @ vols, 8vo. 11. 8s. 
Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens. 


By John Adamson, 
F.S.A. 2 vols, 8vo. 11. 4s, 


POLITICS. 


The Political Constitution of the Spanish Monarchy, as proclaimed by the 
Cortes at Cadiz, on the 19th of March, 1812, 3s. 6d, 

A Letter to the Right Hoa, the Earl of Liverpool, on the Revolution in Spain, 
By John Luccock. 

Speech of the Right Hon. George Canning, to his Constituents at Liverpool, 
ou Saturday, March 18, 1820, at the Celebration of his Fourth Election. 8vo, 
is. 6d. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, President of Council, &e. 
on the Discovery of the late atrocious Conspiracy, 1s. 

An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War: including an Exa 
mination ot the Principle of the London and American Peace Societies. By 
John Sheppard, Author of « Letters Descriptive of a Tour on the Continent ia 
1816.” vo. 6s. 

Principles of Political Economy Considered, with a View to their Practical 
Application, By the Rev. ‘I. R. Malthus, A.M. F.R.S, Professor of History and 
Political Economy in the East India C: lege, Hertfordshire. 8vo. 15s. 

A Series of Letters, addressed to a Fricnd upon the Roman Catholic Questions 
By Bntannicus. 8vo. 2s. od, 


POETRY. 


Retribution. Addressed to Woman. By Charles Swan, Author of “ Omar,” 
an Eastern Tale, &c, Sve. 3s. 

Robin Hood: a Collection of all the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads, now 
Extant, relative to that celebrated English Outlaw. To which are prefixed, lis 
torical Anecaotes of lus Life. I8mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Narrative ot the Expedition under General M‘Gregor, against Porto Bellos 
including an Account of the Voyage, and of the Causes which led to its final ' 
Overthrow. By an Officer who miraculously escaped. t2mo. 2s, 6d. 

Mercator; or the Voyage of Litc, and several smaller Poems. Written at 
B—-, in Flanders. By Charlesworth Gray, late of Headingley, Yorkshire. 5s. 

Slavery. By L. Smyth, ksy. Royal Navy. 4s. ' 

‘The Renegade anu other Poems. By Nathaniel Hollingsworth, 8vo. 5s. 

A Hymn in Praise ot Religion, and im Ai.usion to Present Times. By a Lays 
man, Is, Od, 

The Glenta!! and other Poems. By W. H. Hulpine, jun. 
Sketches from St. George's Fields. 

An Essay onthe Art uf Acting: 
2s. od. 

Sianzas tothe Memory of the late King. 

‘Iriviel Poems and Triolets. By Patrick Carey, 1651. Edited, with a Pre- 
face, by Sir Walter Scott, Burt. 400. 18s. 

Zayda, a Spanish Pale, in Lhree Cantos, and other Poems, Stanzas, and Canze 
nets, By Oscar. &8vo. 5s, 
6s. Gd. 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 
Epistle the First. 


12mo, 
iby Giorgwut Di Castel Chiuso. 
in three Epistles. Bv0. 


3y Mrs. Hemans, 


Edwaid; or the Pursuitof Happiness, 
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The River Duddon, a Series of Sonnets; Vaudracour and Julia, with other 
Poems. By Wm. Wordsworth. 8vo. 19s. 


DRAMATIC. 


The Cenci, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Percy B. Shelley. 8vo, 4s. Gd. 

Gonzalo, the Traitor, a Tragedy, in Five Acts. By Thos. Roscoe. @s, 6d. 

The Fall of Jerusalem, a Dramatic Poem. By the Rev. H. H. Milman, Vicar 
of St, Mary’s Reading, and late Fellow of Brazenose College, Oxford. §vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Comedies of Aristophanes, By T, Mitchell, A.M. late Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge. 8vo, 15s. 


NOVELS. 


The Wharbroke Legend: a Tale of the Dead. 2 vols, 14s. 
The Orientalist, or Electioneering in Ireland. 2 vols, 15s. 


MISCELLANIES, 


Adversaria: or Selections and Reflections on Civil, Political, Moral, and 
Religious Subjects, intended to instil mto the Minds of Youth, who have had « 
liberal Education, a correct Knowledge of Men and Things. By George Harri- 
son. Svo. 8s, 

An Account of the various Modes of Shoeing Horses, employed by different 
Nations; more particularly a Comparison between the English and French 
Methods. With Observations on the Diseases of the Feet, connected with Shoe- 
ing. By Joseph Goodwin, Esq. Veterinary Surgeon to his Majesty, and Member 
of the Koyal College of Surgeons. 8vo, 12s. 

Notices illustrative of the Drawings and Sketches of some of the most Dis. 
tinguished Masters of all the Principal Schvols of Design, By Henry Reveley, 

. 8vo, 1s. 
y Register of Ships employed in the Service of the Hon, the United Ease 
India Company, from 1760 to 1819, with an Appendix, &c. By Horatio C, Ae 
Hardy. 16s. 

Original Miscellanies, in Prose and Verse. By John Laurence Bicknell, F.A.S, 
8vo, 9s, 

A Treatise on the Practical Means of Employing the Poor in Cultivating and 
Manufacturing Articles of British Growth, in lieu of Foreign Materials, as prac- 


used in the Royal Schovl of Economy, in London. Also, a Plan for forming . 


County Asylums tor the Industrious, as communicated to the Author by his late 
wernt Highness Edward, Duke of Kent and Stratherne. By William Salis- 
ury. Qs. 

The Pecrage Chart. Ona Sheet.5s. 

Address to those who may be Removing to the United States, on the Advan 
tages of Equitable Associations of Capital and Labour in the Formation of New 
Settlements ; with Remarks on Mr. Birkbeck’s Opinions upon the Subject, and 
Suggestions for the Establishment of sich a Society. By George Courtauld, 
who has resided many Years in the Interior Country, has lately travelled through 
the Western States, and is preparing to remove there with several of his Family 
and Friends. 


The whole Correspondence of Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford, now first cole 


lected. 4 vols, Svo. Ql. 2s. 

Winter Nights. By Nathan Drake. 2 vols. 8vo. 18s. 

La Pronunciation Angloise Rendue Facile par Analogie, «vec les sons Fran 
folse, Wapreés le Systeme Francois, d’apres le Systeme de Walker, avec des Ta- 
bleau, des Thémes sur un Plan entiérement nouveau; a Usage des Etrangers. 
Par Jolin Davenport, Maitre de Langues. 12mo.-° 4s. 

Maillard’s Complete Treatise on the Present and Past Participles of the French 

guage, containing Rules hitherto unexplained. With Examples, followed by 
en Analysis, 3s. 6d, 

Cheis D’ceuvre of French Literature ; consisting of interesting Extracts from 
the classic French Writers, in Prose and Verse, with Lnographical and Critical 

marks on the Authors and their Works, 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Lucan of Samosata, from the Greek, with the Comments 
and Iilustrations of Wieland and others, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Tooke, F.R.S. in two Octavo Volumes. 


A History of the Rebellion in 1745, and 1746, containing 
the Causes of the Pretender’s Defeat at Culloden, and va- 
rious Anecdotes hitherto unknown ; by Chevalier Johnstone, 
Aid-de-Camp to Prince Kdward Charles Stuart, and Lord 
George Murray, with an Account of his subsequent Adven- 
tures in Scotland, England, Holland, France, &c. From 


the Manuscript originally deposited in the Scots College at 
Paris. 


Winter Nights ; by Dr. Drake, Author of Literary Hours, 
Xe. 


Tales of the Priory, by Mrs. Hofland, in three Volumes. 


Historical Prologues, or a versified Chronology of Events 
from the Conquest to the Death of George the Third, by the 
Rev. John Davies, Curate of Kew. 


The Truth lies between the two Extremes, and the pro- 
gress of Error traced, in Letters, addressed to certain dis- 
tinguished Members of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, with Sermons on different Subjects. 


The First Part of Mr. Nash's Drawings of Views in the 
City of Paris, and of the Scenery in its Environs, with 
Descriptions by Mr. John Scott, the ‘Traveller in France and 


Tialy, will appear in February next, and will be continued, 
Quarterly. 


Early Education, or the General Management of Chil- 
dren, considered with a View to their future Character, by 
Mrs. itliz, Appleton. 


Dialogues, Moral and Religious, intended chiefly for the 


Domestic Use of Young Persons in the Middle Ranks of 
Lafe. 


Antiquities of the Jews, by Dr. W. Brown, in two Octave 
Volumes. 


An Introduction to the Literary and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Sacred Scriptures, by the Rey. James Townley, 
in three Octavo Volumes, with Plates. 





